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The Treatise on ‘‘ The Proceedings in Palestine’ and the 
Letter to Paulinus. 











ABOUT the same time with Innocent’s letters, the 
official proceedings of the synod of Diospolis at last 
reached Africa, and Augustine lost no time in pub- 
lishing (early in 417) a full account and examination of 
them, thus providing us with that inestimable boon, a 
full contemporary history of the chief events connected 
with the controversy up to this time. He addresses 
this treatise to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, and opens 
with a brief explanation of his delay in discussing Pela- 
gius’ defence of himself in Palestine, as due to his not 
having received the official copy of the Proceedings of 
the Council at Diospolis (1-2@). Then he proceeds to 
discuss at length the doings of the synod, point by 
point, following the official record step by step (25-45). 
He treats at large here eleven items in the indictment, 
With Pelagius’ answers and the synod’s decision ; and | 
shows that in all of them Pelagius either explained j 
away his heresy, taking advantage of the judges’ 
ignorance of his books, or else openly repudiated or 
anathematized it. Augustine shows that when it 
reached the twelfth item of the indictment (414-43)— 
which charged Pelagius with teaching that men cannot } 
be sons of God —= they 8 are sinless, and with con- 
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oe sins of ignorance, and with asserting that choice 
is not free if it depends on God’s help, and that pardon 
is given according to merit—the synod was so indig- 
nant, that, without waiting for Pelagius’ answer, it 
condemned the statement and Pelagius at once repudi- 
ated and anathematized it (43). How could the synod 
act in such circumstances, he asks, except by acquitting 
the man who condemned the heresy? After quoting 
the final judgment of the synod (44), Augustine briefl 
characterizes it and its effect (45) as being indeed all 
that could be expected of the judges, but of no moral 
weight to those better acquainted than they were with 
Pelagius’ character and writings. In a word, they ap- 
Ate his answers to them, as indeed they ought to 

ave done ; but they by no means approved, but both 
they and he condemned, his heresies as expressed in 
his writings. To this statement, Augustine appends 
an account of the origin of Pelagianism and of his rela- 
tions to it from the beginning, which has the very high- 
est value as history (46-49) ; and then speaks of the 
character and doubtful practices of Pelagius (50-58), 
returning at the end (59-65) to a thorough canvass of 
the value of the acquittal which he obtained by such 
doubtful practices at the synod. He closes with an 
indignant account of the outrages which the Pelagians 
had perpetrated on Jerome (66). 

This valuable treatise is not, however, the only ac- 
count of the historical origin of Pelagianism that we 
have from Augustine’s hands. Soon after the death 
of Innocent (March 12, 417), he found occasion to write 
a very long letter’ to the venerable Paulinus of Nola, 
in which he summarized both the history of and the 
arguments against this ‘‘ worldly philosophy.” He 
begins by saying that he knows Paulinus has in the past 
loved Pelagius as a servant of God, but is ignorant in 
what way he now loves him. For he himself not only 
has loved him but loves him still, but in different ways. 
Once he loved him as apparently a brother in the true 
faith : now he loves him in the longing that God will 


| Epistle 186, written conjointly with Alypius. 
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by His mercy free him from his noxious opinions 
against God’s grace. He is not merely following re- 
port in so speaking of him. No doubt report did for 

a long time represent this of him, but he had given the 

less heed to it because report is accustomed to lie. 

But a book by Pelagius' at last came into his hands, 

which left no room for doubt, since in it he asserted 

repeatedly that God’s grace consists of the gift to man 

of the capacity to will and act, and thus reduced it to 

what is common to pagans and Christians, to the un- 

godly and godly, to the faithful and infidels. He then 

gives a brief account of the measures that had been 

taken against Pelagius, and passes on to a treatment 

of the main matters involved in the controversy,—all 

of which gather around the one magic word of ‘‘ the “4 
grace of God.’’ He argues first that we are all lost, | ELL Cuma 
—in one mass and concretion of perdition,—and that |A a [lente 
God’s grace alone makes us to differ. It is therefore thie 

folly to talk of deserving the beginnings of grace. Nor ““*‘7 “**<— 
can a faithful man say that he merits justification by al’, rine Lo 
his faith, although it is given to faith ; for at once hep bec 
hears the words, ‘‘ What hast thou that thou didst not/““7 hie 
receive ?’’ and learns that even the deserving faith is Zz Le pps 
the gift of God. But if, peering into God’s inscruta- 4 44.2 
ble judgments, we go farther, and ask why from the ae 
mass of Adam, all of which undoubtedly has fallen by Z ike 2 
one into condemnation, this vessel is made for honor, hed 
that for dishonor,—we can only say that we do not*** ~ 
know more than the fact ; and God’s reasons are hid- frstte a 
den, but His acts are just. Certain it is that Paul/ f 
teaches that all die in Adam; and mee peso ee al v & 
sovereign election, freely chooses out of that sinful ,- ee 
mass ‘anes to eternal life. and that He knew from thet pp ew 
beginning to whom He would give this grace, and so Y¥o <Q 
the number of the saints has always been fixed, to Vuela ples 8x, 
whom he gives in due time the Holy Ghost. Others, ” P / ~ 
no doubt, are called ; but no others are elect, or ‘‘ called Ch hint 
according to His purpose.’’ On no other body of dac- 


1 The book given him by Timasius and James, to which On Nature 
and Grace is a reply. 
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trines can it be possibly explained that some infants 
die unbaptized and are lost. Is God unjust to punish 
innocent children with eternal pains? And are they 
not innocent it they are not partakers of Adam’s sin? 
And can they be saved from that, save by the unde- 
served, and that is the gratuitous, grace of God? The 
account of the proceedings at the Palestinian synod is 
then taken up, and Pelagius’ position in his latest writ- 
ings is quoted and examined. ‘‘ But why say more ?”’ 
he adds. ... “ Ought they not, since they call them- 
selves Christians, to be more careful than the Jews 
that they do not stumble at the stone of offence, while 
they subtly defend nature and free will just like phi- 
losophers of this world who vehemently strive to be 
thought, or to think themselves, to attain for them- 
selves a happy life by the force of their own will? Let 
them take care, then, that they do not make the cross 
of Christ of none effect by the wisdom of word (1 Cor. i. 
17), and thus stumble at the rock of offence. For 
human nature, even if it had remained in that integrity 
in which it was created, could by no means have served 
its own Creator without His aid. Since then, without 
God’s grace it could not keep the safety it had re- 
ceived, how can it without God’s grace repair what it 
has lost?” With this profound view of the Divine im- 
manence, and of the necessity of His moving grace in 
all the acts of all His creatures, as over against the 
heathen-deistic view of Pelagius, Augustine touched 
in reality the deepest point in the whole controversy, 
and illustrated the essential harmony of all truth.’ 

The sharpest period of the whole conflict was now 
drawing on.* Innocent’s death brought Zosimus to 
the chair of the Roman See, and the efforts which he 


1 Compare also Innocent’s letter (Zfzs¢/e 181) to the Carthaginian 
Council, chap. 4, which also Neander, Azstory of the Christian 
Church, E. T., ii. 646, quotes in this connection, as showing that 
Innocent ‘‘ perceived that this dispute was connected with a different 








way of regarding the relation of God’s providence to creation.’? As ,. , 
if Augustine did not see this too! /2.< Lu Mette: Scce Chez thiclk. 


* The book addressed to Dardanus, in which the Pelagians are con- 
futed, but not named, belongs about at this time. Compare Retrac- 
tations, ii. 49. 
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made to re-instate Pelagius and Ccelestius now began 
(September, 417). How little the Africans were likely 
to yield to his remarkable demands, may be seen from 
a sermon’ which Augustine preached on the 23d of 
September, while Zosimus’ letter (written on the 21st 
of September) was on its way to Africa. The preacher 
took his text from John vi. 54-66. ‘‘ We hear here,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ the true master, the divine Redeemer, the 
human Saviour, commending to us our ransom, His 
blood. He calls His body food, and His blood drink ; 
and, in commending such food and drink, He says, 
‘Except you eat My flesh, and drink My blood, ye 
shall have no life in you.” What, then, is this eating 
and drinking, but to live? Eat life, drink life; you 
shall have life, and life is whole. This will come, — 
that is, the body and blood of Christ will be life to 
every one,—if what is taken visibly in the sacrament is 
in real truth spiritually eaten and spiritually drunk. 
But that He might teach us that even to believe in 
Him is of gift, not of merit, He said, ‘ No one comes 
to Me, except the Father who sent Me draw him.’ 
Draw him, not fad him. This violence is done to the 
heart, not the flesh. Why do you marvel? Believe, 
and you come ; love, and you are drawn. Think not 
that this is harsh and injurious violence ; it is soft, it 
is sweet ; it is sweetness itself that draws you. Is not 
the sheep drawn when the succulent herbage is shown 
tohim? And I think that there is no compulsion of 
the body, but an assembling of the.desires. So, too, 
do you come to Christ ; wish not to plan a long jour- 
ney,—when you believe, then you come. For to Him 
who is everywhere, one comes by loving, not by tak- 
ing a voyage. No doubt, if you come not, it is your 
work ; but if you come it is God’s work. And even 
after you have come and are walking in the right 
way, become not proud, lest you perish from it: 
‘happy are those that confide in Him,’ not in ¢hem- 
selves, but in Him. We are saved by grace, not of our- 
selves: it is the gift of God. Why do I continually 


1 Sermon 131, preached at Carthage. 
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say this to you? It is because there are men who are 
ungrateful to grace, and attribute much to unaided 
and wounded nature. It is true that man received 
great powers of free will at his creation ; but he lost 
them by sinning.. He has fallen into death; he has 
been made weak; he has been left half dead in the 
way, by robbers ; the good Samaritan has lifted him 
up upon his ass, and borne him to the inn. Why 
should we boast? But I am told that it is enough that 
sins are remitted in baptism. But does the removal 
of sin take away weakness too? What! will you not 
see that after pouring the oil and the wine into the 
wounds of the man left half dead by the robbers, he 
must still go to the inn where his weakness may be 
healed? Nay, so long as we are in this life we bear a 
fragile body ; it is only after we are redeemed from 
corruption that we shall find no sin, and receive the 
crown of righteousness. Grace, that was hidden in 
the Old Testament, is now manifest to the whole 
world. Even though the Jew may be ignorant of it, 
why should Christians be enemies of grace? why pre- 
sumptuous of themselves? why ungratetul to grace? 
For, why did Christ come? Was not nature already 
here,—that very nature by the praise of which you are 
beguiled? Was not the law here? But the apostle 
says, ‘If righteousness is of the law, then is Christ 
dead in vain.’ What the apostle says of the law, that 
we say to these men about nature : if righteousness is 
by nature, then Christ is dead in vain. What then 
was said of the Jews, this we see repeated in these 
men. They have a zeal for God: I bear them witness 
that they have a zeal for God: but not according to 
knowledge. For, being ignorant of God’s righteous- 
ness, and wishing to establish their own, they are not 
subject to the righteousness of God. My brethren, 
share my compassion. Where you find such men, 
wish no concealment ; let there be no perverse pity in 
you: where you find them, wish no concealment at 
all. Contradict and refute, resist, or persuade them 
to us. For already two councils have, in this cause, 
sent letters to the Apostolic See, whence also rescripts 
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have come back. The cause is ended: would that 
the error might some day end! Therefore we admon- 
ish so that they may take notice, we teach so that they 
may be instructed, we pray so that their way may 
be changed.”’ 

Here is certainly tenderness to the persons of the 
teachers of error, readiness to torgive, and readiness 
to go all proper lengths in recovering them to the 
truth. But here is also absolute firmness as to the 
truth itself, and a manifesto as to policy. Certainly, 
on the lines of the policy here indicated, the Atricans 
tought out the coming campaign. They met in coun- 
cil at the end of this year, or early in the next (418), 
and formally replied to Zosimus that the cause had 
been tried, and was finished ; and that the sentence 
that had been already pronounced against Pelagius 
and Ccelestius should remain in force until they should 4 ¢guze 
unequivocally acknowledge that ‘‘ we are aided by the” Sata 
grace of God through Christ, not only to know, but to \ oder ua - 
do, what 1s right, and that in each single act ; so that \Sesk + Ome 
without grace we are unable to have, think, speak, or /rze;u0 “4¥™ 
do anything belonging to piety.” As we may seé,i, Aumdaia 
Augustine’s hand in this, so, doubtless, we may recog-9),;4:iueu “are 
nize it in that remarkable piece of engineering which . Chik Le 
crushed Zosimus’ plans within the next few months.’ ©‘ 4 
There is, indeed, no direct proot that it was due tolians: pret, 
Augustine, or to the Atricans under his leading, or to s,, 
the Africans at all, that the State interfered in the | p 
matter. It is even in doubt whether the action of theo+ Gu~“* 
Empire was put forth as a rescript, or asaself-moved 377. 
decree. But surely it is difficult to believe that such 
a coup de thédtre could have been prepared for Zosimus 
by chance. As it is well known both that Augustine 
believed in the righteousness of civil penalty for heresy, 
invoking it on other occasions and defending and using 
it on this, and that he had influential friends at court 
with whom he was in correspondence, it seems, on 
internal grounds, altogether probable that he was the 
deus ex machind who let loose the thunders of ecclesias- 
tical and civil enactment simultaneously on the poor 
Pope’s devoted head. 
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The Treatises ‘‘ On the Grace of Christ” and ‘‘ On Orig- 
inal Sin.”’ 


The ‘‘ great African Council’’ met at Carthage on 
the 1st of May, 418. After its decrees were issued, 
Augustine remained at Carthage and watched the 
effect of the combination of which he was probably one 
of the moving causes. He had now an opportunity to 
betake himself once more to his pen. While still at 
Carthage, at short notice and in the midst of much 
distraction, he wrote a large work in two books, which 
have come down to us under the separate titles of Ox 
the Grace of Christ and On Original Sin, at the instance 
of another of those ascetic families which formed so 
marked a feature in those troubled times. Pinianus 
and Melania, the daughter of Albina, were husband 
and wife, who, leaving Rome amid the wars with 
Alaric, had lived in continence in Africa for some 
time, but now in Palestine had separated, he to become 
head of a monastery, and she an inmate of a convent. 
While in Atrica, they had lived at Sagaste under the 
tutelage of Alypius, and in the enjoyment of the friend- 
ship and instruction of Augustine. After retiring to 
Bethlehem, like the other holy ascetics whom he had 
known in Africa, they kept up their relations with 
him. Like the others, also, they became acquainted 
with Pelagius in Palestine, and were well-nigh deceived 
by him. They wrote to Augustine that they had 
begged Pelagius to condemn in writing all that had 
been alleged against him, and that he had replied, in 
the presence of them all, that “ he anathematized the 
man who either thinks or says that the grace of God 
whereby Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners is not necessary, not only for every hour and for 
every moment, but also for every act of our lives,” 
and had asserted that ‘‘ those who endeavor to disannul 
it are worthy of everlasting punishment.'”* Moreover, 
they wrote, Pelagius had read to them, out of his book 
that he had sent to Rome,’ his assertion ‘‘ that infants 

1 On the Grace of Christ, 2. 


2 The so-called Confesszon of Faith sent to Innocent after the Synod 
of Diospolis, which however, arrived, after Innocent’s death. 
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ought to be baptized with the same formula of sacramen- 
tal words as adults.’’”* They expressed their delight at 
hearing these words from Pelagius ; they seemed ex- 
actly what they should wish to hear: and yet they felt 
impelled to consult Augustine about them, before they 
fully committed themselves regarding them.’ It was 
in answer to this appeal, that the present work was 
written. Its two books take up the two points in 
Pelagius’ asseveration. The theme ot the first is, ‘* the 
assistance of Divine grace towards our justification, 
by which God co-operates in all things for good to 
those who love Him and whom He first loved, giving 
to them that He may receive from them.’’ While the 
subject of the second is, ‘‘ the sin which by one man 
has entered the world along with death, and so has 
passed upon all men.’” 

The first book, Ox the Grace of Christ, begins by quot- 
ing and examining Pelagius’ anathema of all those who 
deny that grace is necessary for every action (2 sq.). 
Augustine contesses that this would deceive all who 
were not fortified by knowledge of Pelagius’ writings. 
But he asserts that in the light of these writings it is 
clear that Pelagius means that grace is always neces- 
sary, only because we need continually to remember 
the forgiveness of our sins, the example of Christ, the 
teaching of the law, and the like. Then he enters 
(4 sq.) upon an examination of Pelagius’ scheme of 
human faculties, and quotes at length his account of 
them as given in his book, /x Defence of Free Will. 
There he distinguishes between the possibzlitas ( posse), 
voluntas (velle) and actio (esse), and declares that the 
first only is from God and receives aid from God, 
while the others are entirely ours and in our own 

ower. Augustine opposes to this the passage in 

hil. ii. 12, 13 (6), and then criticises (7 sq.) Pelagius’ 
ambiguous acknowledgment that God is to be praised 
for man’s good works, ‘‘ because the capacity for = 
action on man’s part is from God,”’’ thus reducing all 


1 On Original Sin, 1. 2 Do., 5. 
3 On the Grace of Christ, 55. 
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grace to the primeval endowment of nature with 
““capacity’’ (possibilitas, pa and the help afforded it 
by the law and teaching. Augustine points out the 
difference between law and grace, and the purpose of 
the former as a pedagogue to the latter (9 sq.), and 
then refutes Pelagius’ further definition of grace as 
consisting in the promise of future glory and the reve- 
lation of wisdom, by an appeal to Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh and his experience under its discipline (11 sq.). 
Pelagius’ illustrations of his theory of natural faculty 
from our senses are then sharply tested (16). The 
criticism on the whole doctrine is then pressed (17 sq.), 
that it makes God equally sharer in our blame for evil 
acts as in our praise for good ones, since if God does 
help and His help is only His gift to us of ability to 
act in either part, then He has equally helped to the 
evil deeds as to the good. The assertion that this 
‘‘capacity of either part’ is the fecund root of both 
good and evil is then criticised (19 sq.), and opposed 
to Matt. vii. 18, with the result of establishing that we 
must seek two roots in our dispositions for so diverse 
results,—covetousness for evil, and love for good,— 
not a single root in nature for both. Man’s “ capac- 
ity,’’ it is argued, is the root of nothing; but it is 
capable of both good and evil according to the moving 
cause, which, in the case of evil, is man-originated, 
while, in the case of good, it is from God (21). Next, 
Pelagius’ assertion that grace is given according to 
our merits (23 sq.) is taken up and examined. it is 
shown, that, despite his anathema, Pelagius holds to 
this doctrine, and in so extreme a form as explicitly to 
declare that man comes and cleaves to God by his free- 
dom of will alone, and without God’s aid. He shows 
that the Scriptures teach just the opposite (24-26) ; 
and then points out how Pelagius has confounded the 
functions of knowledge and love (27 sq.), and how he 
forgets that we cannot have merits until we love God, 
while John certainly asserts that God loved us first 
(1 John iv. 10). The representation that what grace 
does is to render obedience easier (28-30), and the twin 
view that prayer is only relatively necessary, are next 
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criticised (32). That Pelagius never acknowledges real 
grace, is then demonstrated by a detailed examination 
of all that he had written on the subject (31-45). The 
book closes (46-80) with a full refutation of Pelagius’ 
appeal to Ambrose, as if he supported him; and an 
exhibition of Ambrose’s contrary testimony as to grace 
and its necessity. 

The object of the second book—Ox Original Sin—is 
to show, that, in spite of Pelagius’ admissions as to the 
baptism of infants, he yet denies that they inherit 
original sin and contends that they are born free from 
corruption. The book opens by pointing out that 
there is no question as to Ccelestius’ teaching in this 
matter (2-8). At Carthage he refused to condemn 
those who say that Adam’s sin injured no one but him- 
self, and that infants are born in the same state that 
Adam was in before the fall; and he openly asserted 
at Rome that there is no sin ex traduce. As for Pela-< 
gius, he is simply more cautious and mendacious than , 
Cceelestius. He deceived the Council at Diospolis, but 
failed to deceive the Romans (5-13), and, as a matter 
of fact (14-18), teaches exactly what Ccelestius does. 
In support of this assertion, Pelagius’ Defence of Free 
Will is quoted, wherein he asserts that we are born 
neither good nor bad, ‘‘ but with a capacity for either,’’ 
and “ as without virtue, so without vice ; and that pre- 
vious to the action of our own proper will, that alone is 
in man which God has formed’’ (14). Augustine also 
quotes Pelagius’ explanation of his anathema against 
those who say Adam’s sin injured only himself, as 
meaning that he has injured man by setting a bad 
‘*example,’’ and his even more sinuous explanation of 
his anathema against those who assert that infants are 
born in the same condition that Adam was in before 
he fell, as meaning that they are zzfants and he was a 
man / (16-18). With this introduction to them, Augus- 
tine next treats ot Pelagius’ subtertuges (19-25), and \ 
then animadverts on the importance of the issue (26-37), 
pointing out that Pelagianism is not a mere error but 
a deadly heresy, and strikes at the very centre of 
Christianity. counter argument of the Pelagians is 
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far as their husbands were concerned. They do not 
appear to have contemplated as possible any definite 
professional contact of women with public life, but 
there is not, on the other hand, anything in their teach- 
ing which was directly contravened by patriotic action 
such as that of the heroines of the Old Testament. In 
short, while they vigorously emphasise the duty ot 
woman’s submissiveness in relation to the stronger sex, 
as to her relation to the State they say apparently 
nothing, and if the emergency was sufficient they 
would approve of a woman coming forward at the 
right time. There is indeed reason to believe that 
activity and prominence in good works would not 
have been condemned. St. Paul, at any rate, when 
brought into contact with ladies of influence at Philippi, 
in a country in which women took a more leading part 
in social life than among the Greeks,’ so far from up- 
braiding them, confines his advice to the one point 
that they “ be of one mind in the Lord.’” 

This is a very considerable qualification to be borne 
in mind by those who think that the writings of St. 


Paul breathe a spirit of simple antagonism to any such 
current of feeling as that which leads — thinking 


people to-day to advocate the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. But if it be felt that in his general 
view of the relation of the sexes, especially after mar- 
riage, he was completely out of sympathy with the 
modern desire for general equality, the point may be 
at once conceded. I would go further and say that 
those who are most passionately eager for the estab- 
lishment of a general equality of opportunity, as Mr. 
Kidd calls it, would do well to ponder on the decided 
indications in the Gospel that, generally speaking, in- 
equality is part of the divine ordering of the world ; 
not as if such indications were merely to be railed at 
as old-fashioned, but on the ground that it is our busi- 
ness to do our very best to understand them. This, 
however, is beside the present subject. I do not deny 
that the writings of St. Paul on the subject of women 


1See Lightfoot, ‘‘ Philippians,’’ p. 55. 
* Phil, iv. 2. ” P 
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show a spirit in many ways out of sympathy with our 
own ; but I would assert with all diffidence, that know- 
ing what we now know as to his bringing-up and social 
surroundings, his precepts on the relation of the sexes 
are not necessarily authoritative for us to-day. 

Let us look at the matter trom this point of view. 
We find that the divine Founder of our faith left behind 
Him a task of supreme difficulty and magnitude for 
His followers to pertorm. It was to impart the pre- 
cious truths which they had received as to His person 
and His work, and, further, to point out the moral 
duties which were the corollary of those truths, and 
incumbent on the many and various peoples to whom 
the new teaching was to be given. The Leol Himself 
had given them the truths and had promised them the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to enlighten them as to their 
bearing on ordinary life ; but He had abstained, evi- 
dently on purpose, from pronouncing a definite verdict 
on most of the social problems which were brought 
before Him. Had He done otherwise, it is perfectly 
certain that His words would either have been totally 
misunderstood by the people then living, or they would 
have ceased to be applicable to a quite different con- 
dition of society, 1900 years later in the history of the 
world. Whether this was the reason for His silence 
or not, we perhaps cannot say. But the result is, as 
has been already pointed out, that Christ’s teaching is 
absolutely unique in the one great characteristic of 
universality. Now it was obviously impossible for 
the Apostles, considering the sort of problem which 
was given them to solve, and the condition of the differ- 
ent heathen people whom they were commanded to 
convert, to attempt to imitate the reticence of their 
divine Master on many pressing social questions. If 
they had done so, it is inconceivable that their teach- 
ing could have produced the effect which it did pro- 
duce. For the sake of the heathen communities, sunk 
as they were in the foulest vices, and nearly deaf to 
the dictates of conscience in all that concerned the re- 
lation of the sexes, it was absolutely necessary for the 
missionaries to speak with the utmost plainness and 
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far as their husbands were concerned. They do not 
appear to have contemplated as possible any definite 
professional contact of women with public life, but 
there is not, on the other hand, anything in their teach- 
ing which was directly contravened by — action 
such as that of the heroines of the Old Testament. In 
short, while they vigorously emphasise the duty ot 
woman’s submissiveness in relation to the stronger sex, 
as to her relation to the State they say apparently 
nothing, and if the emergency was sufficient they 
would approve of a woman coming forward at the 
right time. There is indeed reason to believe that 
activity and prominence in good works would not 
have been condemned. St. Paul, at any rate, when 
brought into contact with ladies of influence at Philippi, 
in a country in which women took a more leading part 
in social life than among the Greeks,’ so far from up- 
braiding them, confines his advice to the one point 
that they “ be of one mind in the Lord.’” 

This is a very considerable qualification to be borne 
in mind by those who think that the writings of St. 
Paul breathe a spirit of simple antagonism to any such 
current of feeling as that which leads many thinking 
people to-day to advocate the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. But if it be felt that in his general 
view of the relation of the sexes, especially after mar- 
riage, he was completely out of sympathy with the 
modern desire for general equality, the point may be 
at once conceded. I would go further and say that 
those who are most passionately eager for the estab- 
lishment of a general equality of opportunity, as Mr. 
Kidd calls it, would do well to ponder on the decided 
indications in the Gospel that, generally speaking, in- 
equality is part of the divine ordering of the world ; 
not as if such indications were merely to be railed at 
as old-fashioned, but on the ground that it is our busi- 
ness to do our very best to understand them. This, 
however, is beside the present subject. I do not deny 
that the writings of St. Paul on the subject of women 


1See Lightfoot, ‘‘ Philippians,’’ p. 55. 
* Phil, iv. 2. ” ' 
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show a spirit in many ways out of sympathy with our 
own ; but I would assert with all diffidence, that know- 
ing what we now know as to his bringing-up and social 
surroundings, his precepts on the relation of the sexes 
are not necessarily authoritative for us to-day. 

Let us look at the matter from this point of view. 
We find that the divine Founder of our faith left behind 
Him a task ot supreme difficulty and magnitude for 
His followers to perform. It was to impart the pre- 
cious truths which they had received as to His person 
and His work, and, further, to point out the moral 
duties which were the corollary of those truths, and 
incumbent on the many and various peoples to whom 
the new teaching was to be given. The Lord Himself 
had given them the truths and had promised them the 
gilt of the Holy Spirit to enlighten them as to their 
bearing on ordinary life; but He had abstained, evi- 
dently on purpose, from pronouncing a definite verdict 
on most of the social problems which were brought 
before Him. Had He done otherwise, it is perfectly 
certain that His words would either have been totally 
misunderstood by the people then living, or they would 
have ceased to be applicable to a quite different con- 
dition of society, 1900 years later in the history of the 
world. Whether this was the reason for His silence 
or not, we perhaps cannot say. But the result is, as 
has been already pointed out, that Christ’s teaching is 
absolutely unique in the one great characteristic of 
universality. Now it was obviously impossible for 
the Apostles, considering the sort of problem which 
was given them to solve, and the condition of the differ- 
ent heathen people whom they were commanded to 
convert, to attempt to imitate the reticence of their 
divine Master on many pressing social questions. If 
they had done so, it is inconceivable that their teach- 
ing could have produced the effect which it did pro- 
duce. For the sake of the heathen communities, sunk 
as they were in the foulest vices, and nearly deaf to 
the dictates of conscience in all that concerned the re- 
lation of the sexes, it was absolutely necessary for the 
missionaries to speak with the utmost plainness and 
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decision. So in burning words which remain for all 
time a monument of excellent courage, insight, deli- 
cacy of mind, and nobleness ot thought, the Apostle 
addressed himself to this task. Nothing could surpass 
the loftiness of his own ideal ; but it is undeniable that 
in his injunction he ever bore in mind his converts’ 
pitiable weakness of will, and so tempered his teaching 
as not to put before them a standard utterly impossible 
of attainment. If we think we have outgrown his pre- 
cepts, we must at least recognise that he gave the 
Corinthians what was really the best thing for them, 
in putting before them the highest ideal which they 
could understand. And in his instructions to these 
mixed Jewish and Gentile communities, if he had antic- 
ipated a conception ot the position of married women 
which did not dawn on the world for some 1750 years, 
he would have failed in helping them to act up to their 
lights, and would have left them in deplorable dark- 
ness as to the most important of Christian duties, those 
connected with the home life. And more than this : 
his own mental development would have been to us of 
an unintelligible and almost portentous kind; such 
abnormal aloofness from the age in which he lived 
would not have been a sign of the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit which we could have recognised. It 
would have been a bewildering phenomenon to his con- 
temporaries, and one in no way edifying to posterity ; 
while, on the other hand, if, for reasons already stated, 
we refuse to admit that on this question the Apostle 
was lifted out of the prevailing opinions of his age, do 
we not bring into still stronger relief than before the 
grandeur ot his mental illumination, who, though bear- 
ing to the end of his life the marks of Gamaliel’s train- 
ing, could yet be the Apostle of the Gentiles? The 
power of the divine inspiration acting on a human 
being is shown in its most impressive form when there 
is evidence of a wonderful but yet an orderly growth 
in power of character and width of view ; and while 
to point out that on this one question St. Paul was a 
child of his time, is in no way to impair his authority 
as a teacher, it is only by recognising his limitation 
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that we can truly appreciate the greatness of the con- 
vert from Pharisaism who could write the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

There is, however, a broad and general objection 
which may be raised against the whole of this argu- 
ment, and which demands some consideration at this 
point. It may be said that while the Apostle’s words 
and metaphors are borrowed from Rabbinical writings 
there are indications of a deep-seated opinion in his 
mind as to the relation of woman to man which, for all 
that we can tell, was derived, not from his Jewish sur- 
roundings, but from a wide and comprehensive view 
ot the facts of life. An attentive reading of 1 Corin- 
thians xi. makes it pretty clear that St. Paul regarded 
man as standing nearer to God than woman, and as 
being the more immediate recipient of divine truth.’ 
And this view might gain support not only from the 
precepts of the Old Testament, or from the prevailing 
ideas in Palestine in the apostolic eye, but from the 
evidence of history. St. Paul’s conception of man 
receiving from God and woman receiving from man 
means, in plain language, that something of a creative 
power belongs to one sex and is wanting to the other ; 
that whereas the faculty of making a beginning which 
we call genius has in all ages and among all the pro- 
gressive nations of the earth been frequently shown by 
men, women’s powers are those of receiving life and 
storing it; and that this broad distinction is an ordi- 
nance of Nature, and applies not only to physical but 
to mental attributes. Hence during the eighteen cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the words we are con- 
sidering were penned, it is a singular corroboration ot 
the Apostle’s view that not in any of the arts, nor in 
literature, nor in science have women been able to rise 
to the front rank ; while in most of the fields of human 
intellectual activity their inferiority has been distinctly 
marked. Now, it is one thing to infer from a study ot 
Rabbinical writings that St. Paul’s ideas on this sub- 
ject were those of his contemporaries, and therefore 


1 x Cor. xiv. 35. 
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not entitled to more authority than those of other 
leaders of thought among them, but quite another 
thing to dissent from his broad views of human nature 
and history. Surely all deference to authority ceases 
entirely when we choose to discard opinions which 
were formed in such a way by so great a teacher, and 
which history has so far confirmed. 

It may be doubted whether the above representation 
ot the Apostle’s point of view does not ‘‘ modernise” 
it to an unwarrantable extent. It is quite as probable 
that what is here taken as an opinion of women, based 
on broad facts of human nature, was in reality only 
the outcome of his Rabbinical training and early sur- 
roundings. But I am anxious to put both sides of this 
question impartially, and so to assume that his main 
idea, though it be only contained in one or two verses, 
was that which history has up till now justified. We 
may, then, remark first that, granting all this, and 
taking it in connexion with such a question as Women’s 
Suffrage, we have no right to make inequality of en- 
dowment a reason tor inequality of treatment; and 
there is nothing whatever in all St. Paul’s writings 
which would justify any such action. Secondly, sup- 
— his view of the distinction between the sexes to 

ave been roughly what we have indicated, there is no 
reason to suppose that he would necessarily have ob- 
jected in these days to a limited torm ot political ac- 
tivity such as is now being claimed. He would, doubt- 
less, have objected to any social change which placed 
women in authority over men, or which required a 
violation of Nature’s laws of diversity of function. 
But there is nothing in this claim which does require 
any such violation of natural law. Thirdly, as to the 
unwillingness which many social reformers might feel 
to accept any such estimate of women’s position as 
that which we have ascribed to St. Paul, it should be 
noticed that, in spite of great differences due to lapse 
of time, this unwillingness must mainly be queemmed 
upon a hope for the future. I mean that we had bet- 
ter admit, without more ado, that the past yields no 
answer to those who affirm women’s intellectual powers 
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to be inferior to those of men; but that, when we look 
on to the future, we may see some reason for expect- 
ing something more like equality between the sexes in 
this respect. For the first time in the history of our 
country women have careers open to them tor which 
they are naturally fitted, and the barriers which have 
been for ages set up by social convention, obsolete 
legal maxims, and dread of change, are now at last 
nearly all overthrown. It will not be surprising if a 
great deal of cleverness and talent hitherto suppressed 
makes its way into public notice. 

It would be foolish to grow warm over such an argu- 
ment as this, which rests upon a prophecy.’ Some of 
us are bold enough confidently to anticipate a very 
considerable change, and to fancy we already hear the 
notes of triumph proclaiming that women have over- 
taken men in a fair field tor the display of creative 
power. Others feel more doubtful, and point not only 
to deep-seated natural distinctions, but also to the un- 
fortunate fact that the successes of genius among men 
have often been won in face of obstacles, want of op- 
portunity, and depressing surroundings quite equal to 
any against which women have had to contend. But, 
whichever view we may take of the future, there is 
not the slightest reason for ranging ourselves in oppo- 
sition to St. Paul. If we think that his estimate will 
continue to be confirmed by tacts, then, of course, we 
have no quarrel with him ; only let us remember that 
there seems no reason to make any such estimate of 
women a reason for withholding trom them a position 
of perfect equality before the law. If, on the contrary, 
we feel sure that, before fifty years are out, his verdict 
as to women’s endowment is going to be upset, we 
must do him the justice to recognise that for many 
centuries history has been on his side, as far as the 


1 The argument is often wrongly stated, as if it were obviously true 
that women’s intellects had suffered from ereditary feebleness. 
But, as soon as the hereditary principle is introduced, the question 
arises why the sons have not suffered equally with the daughters. 
All that can be said is that each individual instance of intellectual 
power among women has suffered from want of opportunity. 
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records of many different peoples and countries have 
spoken. 

There are some, however, who would prefer to be- 
lieve that because St. Paul has said, or is thought to 
have said, that women’s intellectual endowment is in- 
ferior to men’s, therefore we must reconcile ourselves 
to a prospect of it always remaining so; and that it 
would be wrong for us to contemplate the possibility 
of a great change being made. To them I would like 
to put this question in all seriousness : What warrant 
have we for supposing that the Apostle’s words, how- 
ever true and opportune for the age in which he lived, 
are equally true and opportune for all ages to come? 
It is not as if he were enunciating a fundamental doc- 
trine derived from the teaching of his Master, which 
it is the noblest problem tor every generation to apply 
atresh to its own needs. Such a view as seems to un- 
derlie his words is not part of ‘‘ the faith which was 
once for all delivered unto the saints,”’ but is an opinion 
formed from observation ot existing facts, and like all 


such opinions necessarily exposed to modification 
should the tacts on which it rests themselves undergo 
change. 

In short, granting what is after all not quite certain, 
that the Apostle took a depreciatory view of women’s 
powers, | submit that it is unreasonable to adopt either 
of the two attitudes towards him to which ~— of 


different temperaments are at first inclined. here 
are those who hold so fast to his words that they re- 
sist any social change which might some day prevent 
them A being literally applied to the existing gen- 
eration ; and there are others, probably a more numer- 
ous, certainly a more confident class, who are ready to 
disparage all St. Paul’s teaching because coming 
events, as they believe, are going to show that his 
opinion on one particular point is not so fully corrob- 
orated as it has been. The intermediate position is 
to welcome any change which may make us think more 
‘highly of women’s powers than St. Paul perhaps did, 
.and if such a change comes about, not to disquiet our- 
selves about the authority of the greatest spiritual and 
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intellectual genius that ever lived, since we may be 
perfectly assured that no readjustment of social rela- 
tions will ever impair it. 

l append by way of summary a list of propositions 
which I submit to the consideration of the reader : 

(1) In estimating, as we all do in practice, some apos- 
tolic precepts as less authoritative for us than others, 
it is advisable to make clear to ourselves why we do so. 

(2) Of all the subjects dealt with by St. Paul in his 
Epistles, the relation of wives to husbands is the one 
in which he most clearly shows his Rabbinical training. 

(3) Yet, like the Rabbis, he does not appear to ob- 
ject to prominence and activity on the part of women 
when occasion or local custom justify it. 

(4) In assuming the inequality of the sexes he was 
laying down such directions as alone would have been 
useful to the communities he was addressing. 

(5) If it be supposed that his opinion was based on 
observation of certain natural differences of endow- 
ment, we may admit that it has hitherto been corrob- 


orated by history, but it may not be so always. 





WENDT’S UNTRANSLATED VOLUME ON 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


BY JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
(In two parts.) 


ParT II. 
From The Expositor (London), June, 1896. 


PERHAPS Wendt’s discussion of the First and Third 
Gospels is the most valuable part ot his book. 

He holds that both St. Matthew and St. Luke made 
use of St. Mark as we now have it—the last few verses 
of the last chapter of course excepted—and on this 
framework constructed their own narratives. Neither, 
however, had the discernment to excerpt, as criticism 
is now able to do, the real course of the history ; and, 
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therefore, they also, like the editor of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, let the Baptist recognise Jesus as the Messiah ; 
they make Jesus pertorm miracles from the first in 
great publicity ; and, while retaining the scene in 
which the Twelve acknowledged the Messianic dignity 
of their Master, and other scenes in which He forbade 
them and others to make Him known, they do not rec- 
ognise the true place and import of these incidents. 

St. Matthew and St. Luke, however, display an 
a in incident and expression in the portions 
of their narratives not derived from St. Mark which 
requires explanation ; and this is not to be found in 
the supposition that the one borrowed from the other, 
because St. Luke, the later of the two, is particularly 
shy and suspicious of St. Matthew. The explanation 
then must be that, besides the Gospel ot St. Mark, 
they made use of another common source ; and, going 
back on the old tradition of Papias, Wendt a ei 
this to have been the Logia of the apostle Matthew ; 
for the author of our First Gospel is not St. Matthew, 
though it bears his name. Just as St. John made a 
collection of the sayings of the Master, his brother 
apostle had done the same betore him; and, as St. 
John’s editor transformed his reminiscences into a his- 
tory of Christ, the authors of the First and Third Gos- 
pels did the like with the Logia of St. Matthew. Only, 
while the editor of St. John derived his framework 
from the tradition of the life of Christ current in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus at the close of the first cen- 
tury, the other two evangelists derived theirs from 
St. Mark. 

The first and third evangelists made their excerpts 
from the Logia somewhat differently. The writer of 
the First Gospel, following his plan of grouping mira- 
cles, parables, etc., together, attached as many of them 
as he could, on this principle, to the materials which 
he borrowed from St. Mark. St. Luke, on the con- 
trary, interpolated them in the form of two long con- 
nected narratives into St. Mark’s framework. The 
reproduction was further modified in each case by the 
point of view and purpose of the writer ; and trom the 
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fact that the Logia were not written, but handed down 
orally, it will be understood that both evangelists ex- 
ercised considerable freedom. Although, therefore, 
there is a great deal of agreement between them, yet 
there are differences smaller and greater; and, by 
— them closely, it is seesiiile to judge witha 
good deal of confidence in every case which reproduc- 
tion is the more exact. 

Wendt undertakes the task of reproducing the Logia 
word for word out ot St. Matthew and St. Luke; and 
he prints the entire document in Greek, thus giving us 
what even the apostolic Church did not possess. It 
is a bold undertaking, and, however much we may 
differ from him, hearty gratitude is due to him for it. 
He thinks he is able in many cases to make one of the 
evangelists correct the other; sometimes both are 
wrong, but, having got the exact words and restored 
them to their right places, we can correct them both. 
He makes far too little allowance, however, for modi- 
fications in the sayings of Christ which may have been 
due to His making the same statements or using the 
same illustrations on different occasions. An itinerant 
preacher necessarily repeats himself; but, if he has 
any genius, he does not do so slavishly ; he gives his 
illustrations different applications and points the same 
truths in different directions ; and there is no irrever- 
ence in attributing to Jesus a thing so natural. Schol- 
ars constantly forget how brief the Gospels are, and 
how meagre are the fragments preserved to us of what 
our Lord must have done and said. 

Although both the First and Third Gospels are thus 
mainly derived from St. Mark and the Logia com- 
bined, yet both writers have added a good deal derived 
from other sources, to us unknown. This is especially 
the case at the beginning and atthe end. The narra- 
tives of the birth, infancy and youth of Jesus are found 
in the First and Third Gospels ; but Wendt does not 
believe that they were in the Logia, and evidently he 
attaches to them little importance. The same is true 
of many details of the death and resurrection. On the 
resurrection the author expresses himself with extreme 
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caution. All the length he is prepared to go may be 
gathered from these words: ‘‘ That the disciples had 
the conviction not only that they had seen the Risen 
Saviour, but that by means of these appearances they 
had obtained distinct knowledge of His Messianic per- 
son and their own apostolic vocation, a to me, 
on account of the entirely analogous belief of St. Paul, 
to admit of no question.”’ 


To sum up, Wendt’s aim, it will be seen, is to get 
behind the Gospels, which are secondary or sub apos- 
tolic formations, to the apostolic materials out of which 
they were constructed with additions. St. Mark is 
nearest to an original document ; but even it contains 
secondary additions, and its scheme of Christ’s life is 
confused by the lack of literary skill. Out of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke another apostolic document 
can be reconstructed ; but to the apostolic materials 
less trustworthy information has been added, and al- 
ready the actual development of Christ’s life has been 
forgotten. In St. John also we have an apostolic docu- 
ment of unique value, but it is hidden in another docu- 
ment, which breathes an entirely different spirit and 
has no sense whatever tor the historicity of Christ’s 
career. Among the secondary additions Wendt would 
reckon a great many of the outstanding miracles at- 
tributed to Christ—such as the Changing of Water 
into Wine, the Stilling of the Storm, St. Peter’s Walk- 
ing on the Sea, the Resurrection of the Daughter of 
Jairus, of the Widow’s Son at Nain and of Lazarus, 
and, I suppose, also the bodily Resurrection of Christ 
Himself. 


In the German preface to the second volume of his 
work Dr. Wendt complains of the slight attention be- 
stowed on his first volumes; but this misfortune has 
probably been a blessing in disguise ; because, had the 
contents of the critical volume been well known in this 
country, the fact would probably have modified the 
welcome with which the translated volume has been 
received. 
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There are those, indeed, to whom such a presenta- 
tion of the life of Christ may be a godsend. If aman 
has lost faith in the credibility of the Gospels and thus 
had his belief in the Son of God shattered altogether, 
the notion may be a highly welcome one that it is pos- 
sible to get behind the actual Gospels and find a story, 
exiguous indeed and lacking in colour, yet apostolic 
and true; for this may seem to give him Jesus back 
again and to relight the lamp of religion. Accord- 
ingly, this critical procedure is lauded in certain quar- 
ters as being not the destruction but the restoration of 
belief. The meaning, however, of such a claim re- 
quires strict definition. To any one who has a full- 
bodied faith in Christ and confidence in the Gospels 
such a scheme of the life of Christ as is supplied by 
Wendt is pure loss. To the common man it is disas- 
trous in the highest degree, because it means that, 
when the Gospels are opened and the most affecting 
words of Christ read, there cannot be the slightest 
certainty whether or not these sayings actually ema- 


nated from Him or were mpecnnent! formations due to 


minds which only partially comprehended His Spirit ; 
this cannot be decided before the termination of a criti- 
cal process, in which no two of the learned entirely 
agree. The question is not one of whether or not per- 
fect accuracy is to be found in every detail of an inci- 
dent, or whether the precise force of every saying of 
our Lord has been comprehended by the reporter : it 
is whether the greatest of the miracles attributed to 
Him were actually performed, and whether a consid- 
erable proportion of the words put into His mouth 
never came from His lips at all. 

It may be that there lies betore us a period in which 
the whole question will be thrashed out among our- 
selves on the lines on which it has been discussed in 
Germany. The impression, indeed, prevails in this 
country even among the educated that, the Tiibingen 
theory being exploded, the credibility of the Gospels 
has been settled forever. This, however, is an over- 
sanguine view, and does not at all correspond with the 
state of opinion abroad. Wendt, on the contrary, is a 
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moderate representative of a large and extremely able 
set ot Germancritics. The growing familiarity of the 
= mind in this country with the theories of Old 

estament criticism may pave the way for a similar 
treatment of the Gospels ; and the theories, backed by 
great accumulations of learning, are ready to the hand 
ot any one who may wish to distinguish himself by 
giving a shock to orthodoxy. The process, once be- 
gun, would not be easily brought to a termination ; 
for there is no end to the combinations which are pos- 
sible, when once it is taken for granted that the repre- 
sentations of the Gospels are not the actual facts, but 
creations of the imagination which have grown out of 
them. 

Still there are aspects of Wendt’s performance which 
are reassuring, even in view of such contingencies. 
Although to our insular notions his position appears 
extreme, he would be reckoned in the circle to which 
he belongs in a high degree conservative. He stands 
as the last term of a gigantic course of investigation, 
and, when his results are compared with the wilder 
ideas of the Tiibingen school, the contrast is great. 
Even as they stand, the Gospels all belong, according 
to this author, to the first century, and in every one of 
them there is a large kernel proceeding directly from 
the apostolic circle. Wendt’s detailed comparison, in 

his translated volume, of the teaching of Christ as re- 
ported by St. John with the same teaching as reported 
| by the Synoptists, in order to prove their identity, is 
i one of the most striking things in recent theology. 
' The attempt to bring the Gospels far down and away 
from immediate connection with Christ has apparently 
failed. To use an illustration of Principal Rainy, the 
Gospel narrative, like a living creature, after being 
forcibly stretched away down into the second century, 
has drawn itself together again right back into the 
heart of the first century. The question is thus very 
much narrowed. Was it possible in so short a time, 
within the memory of men who had lived with Christ, 
for the history to be so transformed? Could the 
course of Christ’s career be so speedily forgotten ? 
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Could so many wonders, adorned with minute and 
lifelike details, be attributed to Him which He never 
performed ? 

It cannot be denied that there are some great diffi- | 
culties in the Gospels, and we are indebted to Wendt 
for showing so clearly what these are. One thing, | 
however, which makes one distrust his mode of ap- / 
proaching them is the stupidity which he is conctadty 
attributing to the evangelists. They have misunder- 
stood Christ, according to him, where His drift is per- 
fectly obvious ; er have overlooked the connection 
of this and that, when it might have been seen with 
half an eye. This reaches a height in the case of the 
fourth evangelist, who simply peppers the noble nar- 
rative of St. John with wrong-headed remarks and dis- 
quisitions. Leaving the reverence aside which may be 
due to holy men who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, I am always suspicious of any theory 
which makes the writers of Scripture talk downright 
nonsense. 

The truth is, Wendt’s work is dominated from first 
to last by a theory. He makes no secret of it: on the 
contrary, he states it in the very first pages of the vol- 
ume which I am reviewing, and he makes it the stan- 
dard for judging every statement in the Gospels. 
This theory is, that the life of our Lord pursued the 
course, already described, which he finds indicated in 
St. Mark—although even St. Mark is not true to it, 
St. Matthew and St. Luke are unaware of it, and the 
Fourth Gospel clean contradicts it. 

The outline of the life of Christ, which Wendt thus 
makes the standard for testing the evangelists, con- 
tains, indeed, a great deal to which no objection need 
be taken ; but the denial that the Baptist acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah has very little to rest on. St. 
Mark, indeed, says that at His baptism Jesus saw the 
heavens rent asunder and the Spirit descending ; but 
he says not a word to indicate that He alone saw this 
vision and heard the voice which acknowledged Him 
as the Son of God. The whole scene has the appear- 
ance of being intended for others rather than for Him 
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—the consciousness of Jesus didnot require such ex- 
ternal demonstrations to assist its operations. 

But, asks Wendt, if the Baptist thus acknowledged 
the Messiahship ot Jesus, and if other testimonies to it 
arose here and there trom the first, what importance 
was there in the great confession of the Twelve through 
the lips of St. Peter? This seems a formidable diff. 
culty ; but, when this question is asked, are we not 
overlooking the religious character of the confession 
of the Twelve? Their confession was not a dry infer- 
ence from the observation of tacts ; it was an outburst 
of religious conviction, and a solemn vow by which 
they were prepared to stand. And truth, when it is 
poi: Mio and acknowledged in this way, has all the 
force of novelty, although it may have been heard long 
before by the hearing of the ear. 

I have never been able to teel any force in the asser- 
tion, which Wendt repeats, that, if at the baptism John 
had acknowledged the Messiahship of Jesus, he could 
not afterwards have sent his message from the prison. 
The most elementary acquaintance with the psychology 
of religion ought to enable us to understand how a man 
who was in the Baptist’s circumstances and had passed 
through all that he had undergone might come to 
doubt what he had once firmly believed. 

Christ’s practice of requesting those whom He 
healed not to make Him known, and of enjoining His 
apostles not to reveal His Messiahship, is a perplexing 
trait ; but 1 am not satisfied that Wendt’s explanation 
is the correct one. St. Matthew quotes in explanation 
of it an ancient prophecy to the effect that the Messiah 
would not strive or cry or cause His voice to be heard 
in the streets ; and this may be the true expianation— 
that it was due not to policy and deliberation, but to a 
subtle and delicate peculiarity of the temperament of 
Jesus. When it is recorded that Jesus enjoined one 
whom He had cured to tell no man, but that, in the 
ecstasy of restored health, the man blazed abroad the 
matter, are we quite certain that Jesus was displeased ? 
We now read the statement with an amused gratifica- 
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tion, and I am by no means certain that this was not 
the effect on Jesus likewise. 

If Jesus had kept Himself as obscure as Wendt rep- 
resents Him to have done and held back so long any 
hint of His Messiahship, it is a question how tar the 
public and the authorities would have been responsible 
tor at last refusing to acknowledge His claim. 

But the final question is whether this figure pre- 
sented by Wendt, and presented confidently by an in- 
creasing school in Germany, can be the veritable pic-. 
ture of Christ—the figure of One who had no pre-exist-*t 
ence, but was the son of Joseph and Mary ; who knew 
some secrets of the medical art and by means of these 
healed the sick, but did not raise Jairus’ daughter, or | 
the widow’s son, or the brother of the sisters of Beth- | 
any ; who taught the words of eternal life, but was not | 
Himself rescued from the power of the grave? Is this ' 
the authentic portrait of Jesus Christ? It is totally 
unlike the image presented by the Gospel of St. Mark 
asa whole. But, even if St. Mark did offer it—or any 
skilfully excerpted section of St. Mark—would it be 
credible? In my opinion it would be utterly incredi- 
ble. Wedo not know for certain the dates of the Gos- 
pels; but we do know, almost to a year, the dates of 
the great, universally recognised epistles ot St. Paul. | 
This apostle was of almost the same age as Jesus, and 
he was at the full height of his powers when he applied 
his mind to the scrutiny of the life of Christ. Now, 
what is the image of Christ presented in St. Paul’s 
writings? Christ is the Judge of men, and, theretore, 
He must have a supernatural knowledge of their 
hearts ; He is the Saviour of the world, on whom the 
burdened conscience can lay the whole weight of its 
sin and the immortal spirit the whole weight of its 
destiny ; He was before all things, and He now lives 
as the ascended Lord at the right hand of God ; His 
name is above every name, and to Him every knee 
shall bow. This was not the faith of St. Paul alone: 
it was notoriously the faith of the whole Church within 
a single generation of Christ’s death ; for on this sub- 
ject there was no difference of opinion among the first 
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witnesses of Christianity. Now, is there any resem- 
blance between this image and that which Wendt pro- 
poses to put in its place? It is true that, with the 
great exception of the resurrection, St. Paul does not 
mention the miracles of our Lord; but the entire im- 
age of the Saviour presented in the Pauline writings— 
and the same is true ot all the writings of the New 
Testament—is congruent and harmonious with a birth, 
a life and a death such as the actual Gospels depict, 
and it is utterly incongruous with such a history as 
Wendt puts together from the gospel within the Gos- 
pels. If Christianity from the very start was founded 
on a huge falsification, to however innocent causes the 
distortion of facts may have been due, it is vain at this 
time of day to attempt to begin it overagain. Besides, 
if Christ was not the glorious Son of God whom the 
evangelists and apostles represented Him to be, but 
only this igure to which those who agree with Wendt 
would reduce Him, then it is far more evident that it 
is hopeless to redintegrate the Christian religion upon 
these terms; for this is not the kind of Saviour that 
the world requires. 





THE RUSSIAN CHURCH, ITS SPIRITUAL 
STATE AND POSSIBILITIES. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


(ln two parts.) 


PaRT II. 
From The Outlook (New York), June 20, 1896. 


ANOTHER difference between the Greek and Latin 
Catholic Churches consists in their conflicting views 
on Purgatory. The Latin Church has a definite dogma, 
which includes fire and torments, from which souls can 
be redeemed by certain acts and intercessions on their 
own part (in anticipation), or on the part of others—in 
short, by indulgences founded on the doctrine that the 
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works of supererogation of the saints and the righteous 
can be apportioned by the Pope. The Russian Church 
admits penance, but only in the sense of discipline for 
the sinning soul of the living person, not as a commu- 
tation of future punishment, or vicarious penalty ; de- 
nies the possibility of works of supererogation, or any 
merits save those of Jesus Christ ; and declares that 
these merits God alone can apportion, and that no one 
save God knows to whom they have been accorded. 
This is, essentially, the Protestant view of the matter, 
and produces a radical effect on the character of the 
prayers for the dead. The spirit of those prayers is 
precisely that of the twenty-third Psalm; and the 
actual language is, in part, that of the second verse in 
that Psalm. But the Russian Church does believe 
also that her prayers, alms in the name of the de- 

arted, and masses alleviate the state of those who 

ave died suddenly, without opportunity for repent- 
ance, or who have repented but have had no time to 
prove the genuineness of their repentance by their 
works, 

Both the Greek and the Latin Churches require 
auricular confession before the reception of the Holy 
Communion, as does the Anglican Catholic Church ; 
and in the matter of fasting in general, and of prepara- 
tion for that sacrament in particular, the Greek Church 
is far the most strict of the three. Greek and Latin 
Churches alike claim the right to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, on the ground that they are specially enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, and accept the whole Bible as the 
rule of life. But the Russian Church allows its mem- 
bers to read the Scriptures for themselves in a version 
which is practically identical with our King James 
Bible (with touches of the Revised Version here and 
there), though it does not encourage the young to 
study the Old Testament, with the exception of the 
Psalms, for reasons which I need not discuss here, but 
which are easy to comprehend. Nevertheless, the 
children are taught the Old Testament stories and his- 
= (exactly as Protestant children are taught) in their 
daily religious lessons at school. 
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In short, the Russian Church corresponds to what 
might be described as a ‘‘ Reformed” or a “‘ Primitive 
sel Uncorrupted” Latin Catholic Church. Except in 
the matter of confirmation and communion of infants, 
and the clause concerning the ‘‘ procession of the Holy 
Ghost,”’ it is practically identical with the Ritualistic 
or ‘‘ Anglican Catholic’”’ branch of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It is not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of the z#éni—the ‘‘images or holy pictures’’— 
because they are not “ worshiped,’ as it is customar 
for outsiders to assert. Thelanguage of the Office for 
Converts which I have already quoted is explicit on 
this point: “‘ Dost thou confess that it is proper to 
have and to honor the zkéni of Christ our Saviour, and 
ot the Virgin Mother of God, and of the other saints, 
not for 5 gua of worship, but that, by contempla- 
tion thereof, we may be incited to devotion, and to 


imitation of the deeds of the godly persons represented 

by those holy pictures?” Answer: “ I confess it.”’ 
What is there in all this compared with Protestant 

Churches, or compared with the Roman Catholic 


Church, all of which have, confessedly, bred saints 
and holy persons not a few, to hinder equal spiritual 
development? Absolutely nothing. So far, the op- 
portunities and chances are perfectly equal. In the 
church service the congregation has the same share 
that it has in the Latin Catholic ritual ; that is to say, 
it responds to the petitions of the Litany by the sign 
of the cross, the audible responses being made by the 
choir. There is no law against any one joining in 
with the choir, if he knows enough. In practice it is 
very often done, and it is encouraged, that having 
been the olden custom. When I was in St. Petersburg 
there were popular singing classes, free, to train the 
congregations in the church music, and at one of the 
prominent cathedrals where this singing class usually 
resorted on Sunday afternoons the result was striking 
in the extreme. But the Russian congregation has 
one very decided advantage over the Roman Catholic 
—the service is in Old Slavonic, and the people under- 
stand it. Until a very recent period, comparatively 
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speaking—that is to say, until adaptations of the An- 
glican ritual were adopted by ‘“‘ dissenters’’—no Prot- 
estant Church in this country, except the Protestant 
Episcopal, allowed the congregation any share in the 
service beyond participation in the hymns. On the 
other hand, the Anglican Catholic branch has almost 
reached the non-responsive state of service. The more 
or less universal adoption of ritual by former antag- 
onists, and the intensification of ritual and symbolism 
by the ritualistic, together with the acknowledged de- 
votional effect and helpfulness, really would seem to 
suggest that the Russian Church’s taith in a practical 
reunion on her basis is not so visionary as might ap- 
pear at first sight. 

Perhaps the most essential difference lies in the ab- 
sence of sermons. In the Russian Church, asa rule, 
sermons are preached only on special grand occasions, 
by men with a reputation for eloquence. Sermons are 
not required from every priest, irrespective of his tal- 
ent. This arrangement is certainly a great relief to 
both priests and congregations, though there is unde- 
niable economy in a bad sermon: it lasts much longer 
than a good one. The hearer does not wish to run 
the risk of listening to another of any sort for a long 
time ; whereas a good sermon whets the mental appe- 
tite and produces a craving for another of the same 
sort immediately. My own opinion is that the Russian 
arrangement was made, primarily, with a view to safe- 
guarding the flock from contamination by sensational 
or heretical preaching on the part of priests who are 
ignorant or bent upon achieving notoriety at any cost. 
There is some force in the argument that people who 
have been drilled from childhood in the principles of 
righteous living ought to know the difference between 
right and wrong, and are bound in honor to attain to 
their spiritual as well as to their physical majority 
without constant exhortation thereto. Preachers here 
tacitly recognize that fact, and make their sermons 
milk for babes, as a rule, rather than meat for men. 

Another important factor is the position of the 
clergy. There was a period in the history of Russia 
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when there was a law made forbidding any one except 
a — son to become a priest, or priests’ sons to 
adopt another profession. he natural, inevitable re- 
sult of this was a caste, a social class, and such it has 
continued, in great measure, to the present day. 
There are no prohibitions at present, aes priests’ sons 
adopt whatever career they like and often distinguish 
themselves, while nobles enter the priesthood, though 
rarely. 1 have personal knowledge of one such case. 
The result of the long separation from other classes is 
that the clergy are still, as a rule, specially and exclu- 
sively the servants of the altar and confessors. They 
mingle with their city parishioners more rarely and 
more formally than the ordinary Protestant cena 
man. Naturally, this reduces to a minimum the moral 
influence even of those priests who are most deeply 
respected for their personal characters. But, as there 
are two sides to most questions in this world—though 
not to all—this defect has its compensating advantages. 
The socially ambitious may win the Russian priest’s 
friendship by simulated piety and lavish gifts for char- 
ity—the pious hypocrite is as favorite a subject for 
satire in Russian literature as in the literatures of 
Western lands. But there is no direct incentive for 
such action there, as there is here, for example, be- 
cause the priest is absolutely powerless as a tool in 
financial and social speculations. He has no social 
ambitions for himself or his family, he is not expected 
to vie with his parishioners in pomp of living, and if 
he wishes to rise above the rank of Arch-priest he 
must abandon his family (which can be done if his chil- 
dren are all provided for, if his wife consents and en- 
ters a convent simultaneously), enter the celibate Black 
Clergy, and become even more thoroughly identified 
with the priestly class. After this he may rise to be a 
Bishop, Archbishop, or Metropolitan, but he is further 
removed from social life than before, and from influ- 
encing it. 

A well-known Russian author, in a volume which he 
wrote to defend his beloved Church from the attacks 
of the Protestants, once declared that, while the latter 
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accused the Russians of idolatry, they were not them- 
selves free from that reproach ; they made a fetich of 
the Bible and worshiped it—but did not read it! As- 
suredly, there is no inherent reason why the Russian 
Church should not develop as fine spiritual characters 
as any other Christian Church, except the one sug- 
gested by the fact that, in general, its members do not 
study the New Testament as much as Protestants do, 
or are supposed to do; and that, though they hear it 
read in the services, the failure to expound it in ser- 
mons leaves them exposed to the danger of falling into 
serious errors when they try to interpret it for them- 
selves. The multitude of extraordinary and fanatical 
sects which have arisen in Russia—the Russians are 
predisposed to religious mysticism and intensity—from 
precisely this study of the Scriptures by unguided, un- 
trained minds, affords an illustration of this danger. 
My own impression, founded on Russians whom 1 
know, and upon observation, is that fine, strong Chris- 


tian characters are no rarer in Russia than they are in 
America. But it is in — with the absence of 
e 


sermons that they should talk less and less frankly on 
religious matters there than we do in this land of re- 
vivals, Salvation Armies, and experiments generally. 
They are not in the habit of digging up their deepest 
feelings at brief intervals and inspecting the roots, to 
see whether they are alive or dead. It is assumed as 
a matter of course that every one is a “‘ believer,’’ and 
that calm faith requires no assertion. Consequently it 
is very easy for foreigners to go astray and accuse the 
Russians of unbelief, of ‘* deadness,”’ because they talk 
too little, and of ‘‘idolatry’’ because they seem to do 
too much. 

The monastic ideal in the Russian Church is prayer 
and meditation rather than activity and education, 
though the monasteries have their philanthropic and 
educational institutions like many of the Latin Catholic 
and Protestant Orders. But here again arises the 
vexed question as to the respective attitudes of Mary 
and Martha, which it is profitless and, in a small com- 
pass, impossible to discuss. Naturally, among the 
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monastic as among the parish clergy there exists every 
degree of education, spirituality, and ——_ qualities 
—precisely as among the clergy of other churches and 
countries. It would not be worth while to print such 
a trite commonplace were it not for the sweeping and 
calumnious assertions on this point which are habitual 
with uninformed writers. 

Two things are certain: First, that the Russian 
Church understands better than any other with which 
1 am acquainted how to inspire, even in the breasts of 
those who come to her services in a mood of cold in- 
difference, that frame of devout prayerfulness of wor- 
ship and communion with the Church visible and in- 
visible, which it is the special object of all church ser- 
vices to produce. The second significant fact is that 
in Russia there is never any problem as to ‘‘ how the 
men are to be induced to gotochurch.’’ The churches 
are always thronged, and the men go more than the 
women. Moreover, the very — go in a way which 
would rejoice the heart of a clergyman in New York, 
and the absence of pews, rented places, or seats of any 
sort brings about an ideal commingling of all classes 
which would suit the Christian theory, if not the re- 
publican practice, of this country. ence, mission 
churches for the poor, church parlors, church socia- 
bles, are not needed to encourage church attendance 
or brotherly feeling, and do not exist in the Russian 
Church for the encouragement of visiting foreigners, 
who judge of the Church’s state exclusively by such 
external signs. There are cases and localities, no 
doubt, where adaptations of certain practical features 
in this direction might prove of value, though these 
needs are met in a great measure in other ways. 

I took the trouble to study the religious beliefs, cere- 
monies, and their effects, though I went to Russia with 
all the prejudices of the Protestant and the New Eng- 
lander of Pasion descent. The result was that I came 
to understand precisely how these ceremonies and 
beliefs affect, help, and comfort the members of that 
Orthodox Church, and to love that Church equally 
with my own. Its music is the most devout, suitable, 
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and inspired, as a whole, that 1 know. Altogether, it 
appeals to and warms the heart in a way which the 
coldly intellectual forms of worship do not, though it 
is of a wholly different world, intellectually and artis- 
tically, from camp-meeting and similar methods of 
emotionalism. 

As for the present state of the Church, I cannot see 
that there is any difference between it and that of an 
other truly spiritual branch of the Catholic Churc 
Universal. As for its spiritual possibilities, | consider 
them quite as —_ as in any other branch of the 
Christian Church. The Russian Church and people 
are civilizing and Christianizing Asia; but they do it, 
asa matter of course, as part of the daily duty, and 
talk very little about it. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the Russian Church 
nobly endures the one great and abiding test—it pro- 
duces millions of Christians of the old-fashioned, Gos- 
pel pattern, who live their lives with gentleness, pa- 
tience, long-suffering, self-renunciation, faith, and love, 
and die with a simple calm to match. What more is 
required ? 





THE THEOLOGY OF THE PSALMS. 
BY PROFESSOR THE REV. T. W. DAVISON, D.D. 
(Jn two parts.) 


ParT ll. 
From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), June, 1896. 


WHEN for a time this confidence is disturbed, it is 
interesting to watch the ways in which the Psalmist 
finds relief and comfort. We may notice three. 
1. Sometimes, as in the 77th Psalm, he falls back upon 
history. God has often of old heard the cry of His 
people, and will hear it again. He who led His people 
through the wilderness, who delivered them at the 
Red Sea, will not forsake them in later, spose lesser, 
troubles. 2. Sometimes, as in part of the 73rd Psalm, 
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he recurs to the old solution, which in better moments 
reasserts its power. The wicked are in great power, 
and say, How doth God know? Is there knowledge 
in the Most High? But when in the sanctuary of God 
1 considered their latter end, all became plain— 

Surely Thou settest them in slippery places, 

Thou castest them down to destruction. 

As a dream when one awaketh, 

So, O Lord, when Thou awakest, Thou shalt despise their image. 
But it will be seen that thus far there is no further 
light upon the problem itself. It is simply that as 
Tyndall confessed of himself, in his darker moments 
materialism got the upper hand with him, while in his 
saner and better moments he found a higher faith his 
own, though the intellectual conditions of the case had 
in no respect changed, so the Psalmist, with the same 
views of God and the world, sometimes loses, but 
shortly regains, his normal faith and hope. 3. In the 
latter part of the 73rd Psalm, and in some other in- 
stances, it seems as if the Psalmist found relief in an- 
other class of considerations. ‘ Better is a little that 


the righteous hath than the abundance of many wicked’ 

(xxxvii. 16). ‘ Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 

more than they have when their corn and their wine 

are increased’ (iv. 7). ‘Whom have | in heaven but 

Thee? And there is none upon earth that 1 desire, 

with Thee. a4 flesh and my heart faileth ; God is 
e 


the rock of my heart, and my portion for ever’ (Ixxiii. 
25, 26). The next line, however, shows that the 
Psalmist did not rest entirely in abstract spiritual con- 
siderations : ‘ They that are far from Thee shall per- 
ish.’ The most spiritually minded Jew was far from 
the attitude of the Stoic, wrapping himself in the man- 
tle of his religious philosophy, content to find in virtue 
its own reward. He who draws near to God (ver. 
28), and makes Jehovah his refuge, desires to ‘ declare 
all His works,’ and expects that those works will make 
manifest the righteousness of God’s cause and his own. 

Do we find in the Psalter any assured expectation 
that the balance of justice, so far as in this life it hangs 
awry, will be redressed in a future life? This ques- 
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tion has often been asked concerning the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, and some of the Psalms in particular, 
and it has received different answers. That the doc- 
trine of a future life forms no part of the revelation of 
the old covenant, is tolerably clear ; but many are of 
opinion that individual saints, especially in the later 
period of Old Testament history, rose above the spir- 
itual level of their time, and obtained an insight into 
truths thereafter to be clearly revealed. Confining 
our attention to the Psalms alone, we must hold this to 
be exceedingly doubtful. Without desiring to mini- 
mise the significance of a few important exceptional 
passages, we should say broadly that the expectation 
of a life beyond the grave, in which the inequalities of 
the present life should be rectified, did not enter into 
the Psalmist’s religion as an actual working element. 
Such ‘ obstinate questionings of sense and outward 
things,’ such guesses, hopes, aspirations, as appear 
very occasionally in the Psalms, have another origin, 
another explanation. Life beyond the grave has little 
or no place in the theology of the Psalter. 

The ordinary Old Testament view of the grave pre- 
vails for the most part, and may be illustrated by Pss, 
vi., xxxix., Ixxxvili. The Psalmist prays for restora- 
tion from sickness: ‘ For in death dete is no remem- 
brance of Thee ; in Sheol who shall give Thee thanks ?’ 
The end which is contemplated in the 39th Psalm, 
when man passes away from the earth, is the same: 
‘ Look away from me, that 1 may brighten up, before 
I go hence, and be no more.’ The language of the 
88th Psalm is not the expression of an unusually gloomy 
mood, but a despairing appeal founded upon current 
beliefs— 

Shall the Shades arise and praise Thee? 
Shall Thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave, 
Or Thy faithfulness in Destruction ? 


Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark? 
And Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 


This does not imply an absolute denial of a future state, 
for belief in some kind of continued existence after 
death was not uncommon among the Hebrews, and 
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he recurs to the old solution, which in better moments 
reasserts its power. The wicked are in great power, 
and say, How doth God know? ls there knowledge 
in the Most High? But when in the sanctuary of God 
1 considered their latter end, all became plain— 

Surely Thou settest them in slippery places, 

Thou castest them down to destruction. 

As a dream when one awaketh, 

So, O Lord, when Thou awakest, Thou shalt despise their image. 
But it will be seen that thus far there is no further 
light upon the problem itself. It is simply that as 
Tyndall confessed of himself, in his darker moments 
materialism got the upper hand with him, while in his 
saner and better moments he found a higher faith his 
own, though the intellectual conditions of the case had 
in no respect changed, so the Psalmist, with the same 
views of God and the world, sometimes loses, but 
shortly regains, his normal faith and hope. 3. In the 
latter part of the 73rd Psalm, and in some other in- 
stances, it seems as if the Psalmist found relief in an- 
other class of considerations. ‘ Better is a little that 
the righteous hath than the abundance of many wicked’ 
(xxxvli. 16). ‘ Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
more than they have when their corn and their wine 
are increased’ (iv. 7). ‘Whom have | in heaven but 
Thee? And there is none upon earth that 1 desire, 
with Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; God is 
the rock of my heart, and my portion for ever ’ (1xxiii. 
25, 26). The next line, however, shows that the 
Psalmist did not rest entirely in abstract spiritual con- 
siderations : ‘ They that are far from Thee shall per- 
ish.’ The most spiritually minded Jew was far from 
the attitude of the Stoic, wrapping himself in the man- 
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Do we find in the Psalter any assured expectation 
that the balance of justice, so far as in this life it hangs 
awry, will be redressed in a future life? This ques- 
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tion has often been asked concerning the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, and some of the Psalms in particular, 
and it has received different answers. That the doc- 
trine of a future life forms no part of the revelation of 
the old covenant, is tolerably clear ; but many are of 
opinion that individual saints, especially in the later 
period of Old Testament history, rose above the spir- 
itual level of their time, and obtained an insight into 
truths thereafter to be clearly revealed. Confining 
our attention to the Psalms alone, we must hold this to 
be exceedingly doubtful. Without desiring to mini- 
mise the significance of a few important exceptional 
passages, we should say broadly that the expectation 
of a life beyond the grave, in which the inequalities of 
the — life should be rectified, did not enter into 
the Psalmist’s religion as an actual working element. 


Such ‘ obstinate questionings of sense and outward 
things,’ such guesses, hopes, aspirations, as appear 
very occasionally in the Psalms, have another origin, 
another explanation. Life beyond the grave has little 


or no place in the theology of the Psalter. 

The ordinary Old Testament view of the grave pre- 
vails for the most part, and may be illustrated by Pss, 
vi., xxxix., Ixxxvili. The Psalmist prays for restora- 
tion from sickness : ‘ For in death there is no remem- 
brance of Thee ; in Sheol who shall give Thee thanks ?’ 
The end which is contemplated in the 39th Psalm, 
when man passes away from the earth, is the same: 
‘Look away from me, that 1 may brighten up, before 
I go hence, and be no more.’ The language of the 
88th Psalm is not the expression of an unusually gloomy 
mood, but a despairing appeal founded upon current 
beliefs— 

Shall the Shades arise and praise Thee? 
Shall Thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave, 
Or by: aithfulness in Destruction ? 


Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
And Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 


This does not imply an absolute denial of a future state, 
for belief in some kind of continued existence after 
death was not uncommon among the Hebrews, and 
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other nations around them. But the Jew possessed no 
revelation on the subject, could not rely upon any cer- 
tainty in regard to it, and the idea did not enter into 
his working creed. The future loomed before him as 
a dim, shadowy, unreal kind of existence, in compari- 
son with the warm, real, solid earth. He did not peo- 
ple the cloudland of the future with fantastic images 
of his own creation, as did current mythologies, but 
concentrated his attention upon that concrete, visible 
kingdom of God in the earth, with regard to which 
clear light had been vouchsafed to him, and in which 
he had, as he was convinced, so important a part to 
play. The Psalter is in this respect, as in others, the 
mirror of the Law and the Prophets. What these de- 
clare objectively, it reflects subjectively. The Psalm- 
ist performed his part in the history of religion all the 
more eftectively, and his words are now all the more 
instructive to us, because the horizon of his religious 
life was limited, and he diligently gave himself to that 
which came clearly within it. 

There are, however, certain psalms which appear to 
be exceptions to this general rule. In the 16th, 17th, 
49th, and 73rd Psalms it is said that there are clear 
anticipations of a future state. Clear these passages 
can hardly be called. Whilst Oehler, as representa- 
tive of one section of interpreters, finds in them ‘an 
elevation from the region of the dead to a higher life,’ 
Schultz, as representative of another section, distinctly 
denies that any such hope is expressed in the psalms 
in question.’ The —*. In xvii. 15, for exam- 
ple, is at best ambiguous. he most natural inter- 
pretation to us of the phrase ‘ When I awake’ certainly 
points to life after death, but it would be impossible to 
build a doctrine upon the passing use of a metaphor. 
The description of Sheol in Ps. xlix. corresponds with 
the picture elsewhere ; but does the Psalmist, in ver. 
15, anticipate for himself a life beyond and above that 
of the grave? ‘God shall redeem me from the power 
of Sheol ; for He shall take me.’ ls this an allusion to 


1 Oehler, Old Testament Theology, ii. 467 (E. T.); Schultz, ii. 329 
foll. (E. T.). 
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the translation of Enoch, and does it imply a higher 
destiny tor the righteous than for the man ‘ who is in 
honour and understandeth not, who is like the beasts 
that perish’? The same question must be asked con- 
cerning Ixxiii. 24: ‘Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me with glory.’ And 
the answer surely is, The words may bear this mean- 
ing, and to our minds such interpretation seems the 
most natural one; but there is nothing in these occa- 
sional phrases definite enough to build any doctrine 
upon, or to warrant us in saying more than that they 
give the merest glimpse of a passing hope. 

The 16th Psalm appears to speak more definitely. 
It is quoted, moreover, in the New Testament, as con- 
taining a prophecy concerning the resurrection of 
Christ : ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; nor 
suffer Thy beloved to see corruption,’ especially when 
taken with its context, can hardly mean that God will 
not suffer His servant to die. Quite apart from the 
New Testament use of these words—which, as becomes 
the methods ot biblical theology, we do not now take 
into consideration—the whole tenor of the psalm shows 
clearly what the other three psalms more obscurel 
hint at, that the intimate spiritual fellowship with God, 
to which some of the psalmists were admitted, was 
beginning to teach them that such communion could 
not be quenched in the grave, that they had already 
entered upon ‘ eternal’ life, and were heirs of life im- 
mortal. This is the thought which the Lord Jesus 
Christ found in the often-repeated phrase, ‘God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ which the Sadducees 
could not understand because they did not ‘ know the 
Scriptures,’ as only spiritually-minded men could know 
them. The writer of the 16th Psalm, just because he 
was able to say ‘ Jehovah is the portion of mine in- 
heritance,’ could say also, ‘My flesh shall dwell in 
safety’; Thou wilt not leave me in the grave. Where 
Thou art is life, joy, pleasure eternal; and in that 1 
rest content. If this implies an expectation of a future 
life, then unquestionably such expectation is to be 
found here and there in the Psalter. <A doctrine of a 
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future state is not taught ; a clear conception of such 
a state is not to be found anywhere in the Psalms ; but 
an inward assurance from which there was no outward 
warrant in revelation, that the eternal God would not 
leave His saints to perish, some of the psalmists surely 
did possess, and the passages at which we have glanced 
are the mountain-peaks which catch the morning before 
the sun has risen. 

But such hopes, however bright, were too transient 
and too alien to the prevailing spirit of Israelitish re- 
ligion to enter effectively into its ordinary working. 
The hopes which did so enter into the very fibre and 
tissue of the Psalmist’s religion, and which give toa 
large part of it not only colour but form, must be re- 
served for another article. 





THE SERVICE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE RACE. 


ADDRESS AT THE SUMMER CONVOCATION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, JULY 1, 1896, BY PROFESSOR 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


From The Standard (Chicago), July 18, 1896. 
(In two parts.) 
ParT I. 


In choosing a subject to present to you I have been 
guided by the desire for one that should prove of 
rofit to an audience so widely and variously interested 
in education as this here gathered, and that at the same 
time should not take the speaker in directions in which 
he had no special knowledge. I have accordingly 
selected as my theme, ‘‘ The part which the Old Testa- 
ment has played in the education of the race, and how 
far its power to educate and inspire is affected by mod- 
ern criticism.” How much such a theme stands in 
need of statement will be acknowledged by all, and 
yet, had I stood here last year, 1 could not have im- 
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agined that need to be so deep as I now know it to be. 


Last December, in the North American Review, Pro- . 


fessor Goldwin Smith published an article on the Old 
Testament entitled, ‘‘ The Mill-Stone of Christianity,’’ 
by which he meant that the Old Testament is nothing 


but dead-weight about the neck of the Christian re- | 
ligion. Professor Smith is one of the most cultured | 
men of the day, and a devout one. He has the first of © 


all qualities for appreciating his subject, and that is 
belief in the presence of divine elements within the 
scriptures of the Hebrews. One cannot conceive of a 
mind or an equipment or a position out of which it 
ought to have been more easy to discriminate the value 


of the Old Testament in the light of recent biblical | 


criticism, yet all this science of criticism, which is as | 
old and well established as most of our physical sci- | 


ences, Professor Goldwin Smith ignores and in Decem- | 


A 


ber last he publishes an article which would have been | 


already out of date thirty years ago. He interprets’ 
the Old Testament on the most unscientific methods. 

He fails to put it in the perspective of that long, grad- 

ual growth which recent science has so impressively 

illustrated, and he is quite ignorant of the splendid 

apologetic for it furnished by the comparative history 

of the Semitic religions. It is a hard word to say ot 

the work of such a man, but a more crude and unrea- | 
sonable utterance upon the Old Testament has seldom 

issued from the press. Coming from the man it does 

come from it only makes more imperative the need of 

some public examination of how far the religious and 

educational capacity of the Old Testament has been 

affected for better or for worse by the research and 

criticism of our time. 

Ata very early period the Old Testament became 
part of the canonical Scriptures of our religion. This 
event, so momentous for civilization, so fraught with 


both good and evil, was due to a large number of , 


causes. By the time of our Lord, almost all the sepa- 
rate books had been received into the Jewish canon ; 
they formed our Lord’s Bible, the Bible of his educa- 
tion and of his ministry. He grew out of the Old 
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Testament and taught his disciples to recognize him 
in it. He repealed, indeed, some of its statutes, and 
rebuked many of its tempers. He added to it beyond 
all its own promises. But, on the other side, how 
much in it he took for granted, how much he enforced, 
,how much he came to fulfil! He took for granted its 
/fundamental doctrines of man and righteousness, of 
)} creation and providence, and of God’s method of grace 
} through Israel. He accepted its history as a prepara- 
/ tion for himself, and drew from it many of the cate- 
gories of his gospel; but, above all, he fed his own 
soul upon it, and expressly set himself to the fulfilment 
of its calls and ideals. 

Accordingly, we find the Old Testament employed 
by his disciples in all —— of their preaching, 
whether apologetic or ethical. 

Even those of the apostles who most emphasize the 
expiry of the old dispensation are ready to draw from 
its scriptures proofs of the divine mission of Christ, 
with truths about creation and providence. Now, all 
this was not only for the Jew. The Gentile also needed 
a cosmogony and history of God’s dealing with the 
race in harmony with the new faith which Christ had 
given him. He also needed proof for the argument 
that Jesus was the Christ. He discerned the spiritual- 
ity of the Old Testament, finding that the prophets 
quickened his conscience and that the psalter uttered 
his experience. Thus, in Christian philosophy and in 
Christian worship the place of the Old Testament was 
secure from the — and that for reasons both 
logical and practical. 

Among other proofs of how widely such motives ex- 
' tended the use of the Old Testament across early 
Christendom I may mention five: (1) The churc 
evinced the same anxiety to determine the limits of the 
Old Testament canon as to determine those of the 
New. (2) There was the remarkable rejection of the 
Old Testament by so many of the heresies—a sure sign 
of its influence upon the Catholic Church. (3) There 
was the frequent use of Old Testament character and 
narrative in popular preaching all over the church, 
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from which we may infer either as cause or effect, | 
familiarity with the Old Testament on the part of the 
common people. (4) There was the remarkable influ- 
ence of the Mosaic law on legislation and public morals, 
which began with Constantine, and from his time to 
Justinian’s, according to authorities like Gibbon, 
urged social life and modified the law of the empire. . 
{s) Phere was, later on, the readiness with which the 
young Christian nations of Europe found in the history 
of the Jewish people illustrations and inspiration for } 
their own struggles for freedom. 

It is along all these lines that the influence of the Old 
Testament has been sustained through the centuries to 
the present day. Of course it has suffered alike from 
the temporary fashions of exegesis and from the abid- 
ing sins of the preacher. Forgetful of the distinctions 
which Jesus himself had made between the temporary 
and the eternal in the Old Testament, the pedant and | 
the bigot imposed its ceremonial and political laws to | 
the confusion of Christian simplicity and the exhaus- 
tion of Christian zeal ; while the tyrant and the inquisi- | 
tor claimed its relentlessness as sanction for their own | 
cruelties to Christian and heathen alike. 

Yet through all these ages true inspiration has been 
drawn from the Old Testament by real prophets who 
knew the spirituality and holy passion of the great ex- 
amples of their order ; by mystics to whose pure hearts 
the ancient pages glowed with visions of God ; by ex- 
perimental Lae ser who, moving through that rich 
old world of character, won insight, force and a breadth | 
of field unattainable elsewhere ; and by social reformers ° 
to whose noble succession Europe owes an almost 
ceaseless application of the — of Hebrew 
prophecy to the generations of her public life. 

It is in this last direction, perhaps, that the influence 
of the Old Testament on civilization has been most 
conspicuous. From the time that the example of the 
Pentateuch affected Roman law and braced the rulers 
of the empire to grapple at least with the bestial sins, 
the Hebrew scriptures in Christian hands have done 
their divine service in inspiring both the reprovers of 





{ 
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public morals and the defenders of the rights of the 
common people. Take two instances: The greatest 
preacher of the East, Chrysostom, by expositions and 


| homilies applied the Old Testament to the life of his 


a 


| day in the most practical spirit. Savonarola, besides 


reviving a simple gospel, was a great preacher of civic 
righteousness ; and became so by his lectures on Amos, 
Micah and other prophets. From his day to our own 
there never was a European city or nation moved to 
higher ideals of justice and the commonweal without 
the reawakening of those ancient voices which declared 
to Jacob his sin and to Israel his transgression. Re- 
member how much of Puritan preaching—of the most 
sane and practical Puritan preaching—was drawn from 
the Old Testament. Take the earlier Puritans like 
Henry Smith, with his ‘‘ Scriptures for Magistrates” 
and his ‘‘ Memento for Magistrates ;’’ or the later 
Puritans like Goodwin, whose sermons to the house of 
commons and on public occasions were nearly always 
from Old Testament texts ; or Cromwell himself, who 
took those texts from which to enforce order and pure 
liberty and the truth that God was guiding England 
as much as he had ever guided Israel ; or the revival 
of this kind of preaching, adapted to modern life, by 
Kingsley and Maurice—Maurice, who has had more 
social influence in England than any preacher of this 
century, and who, to use his own words, counted 
‘‘ paramount the duty of vindicating the Old Testa- 

ent as the great witness for liberty . . . . the wit- 
ess of the sacredness of this earth’’ to God’s cause 
nd to the people’s. 

But outside sermons take the great“succession of 


, treatises which form an almost complete history of the 


olitical ideal in Europe from Constantine to the period 
immediately preceding the French Revolution, Augus- 
tine’s ‘‘ De Civitate Dei’’; Dante’s ‘‘ De Monarchia,’” 


| the political tracts of the German reformers ; Milton’s 


i 


‘** Defence of the People of England’’; Buchanan’s 
‘*De Jure Regni apud Scotos’’ ; Rutherford’s ‘“ Lex 


| Rex.’ All of these — to the Old Testament ; 


some of them use it lavishly. 
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It is a fact of great interest, that in the prodigious ; 
controversy between the divine right of kings and the |; 
‘ right of the people, the advocates of monarchy have || 
| their texts chiefly from the New Testament, while the } 
} champions of the people relied on the Old. The Roy- } 


)) alist divines of Great Britain and France used as their ’ 


roofs for the sacredness of the Stuart and Bourbon 

ouses, Pilate’s words to Christ: ‘‘I have power to | 
crucify or release thee ;’”’ Paul’s: “ The powers that | 
be are obtained of God ;’’ Peter’s: ‘‘ The King as | 
supreme.”’ But the scriptures which, after the fashion { 
of the times, popular champions like Milton and Ruther- 
ford preferred against them, are drawn from the Old | 
Testament—from the narratives that tell of the subjec- 
tion of the kings to the covenant, and from many pas- 
sages of the prophets. 

When we read chapter on chapter of such excerpts 
and remember that the Book from which they were 
' drawn was already in the hands and hearts of the com- 
'mon people, we appreciate how much of the libert 
| which those wonderful centuries secured for the mod- 
ern world is due to the Old Testament. 

It is obvious that the distinction between the Old | 
and New Testament, which this controversy empha- | 
sized, is no artificial one. The political circumstances } 


i 


of the two dispensations were entirely different. 
Through Old Testament history we follow the growth, 


the a cre the judgment of a nation. The pur- 


pose of God isa people ; religious discipline and experi-. 
ence, religious duty and hope, are almost entirely \ 
identified with national rights and responsibilities, the 

struggle for national liberty and national righteous- 

ness. But in the New Testament we do not deal with / 
a nation at all. There is an entirely exceptional state 

of affairs, in which religion neither is associated with, 
popular struggles nor assumes the responsibilities of| 
government, but the sole political duty of the believer | 
is reverence to the powers that be—the guardians of | 
that providential peace in which the church of Christ | 
was to spread across the world. This is a state of} 
affairs not so like modern history as the other was, and | 
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therefore it is that in this one province of religion the 
Hebrew prophets have been felt by the moderns to 
stand nearer to them than the apostles do. The apos. 
tles were sojourners and pilgrims upon earth; the 
prophets were citizens and patriots. And I may add 
that for the same reasons the Old Testament, though 
upon a plane of public life different from that on which 
our forefathers applied it, must always have social and 
olitical functions to discharge supplementary to the 
unctions of the New Testament. 

Time would fail me were I to go into detail along 
other lines of this wonderful Book’s influence upon 
civilization. I can only indicate them. Whether we) 
speak the English or the German language, we know 
what the Old Testament has done for our literature.’ 
It has set the rhythm of our noblest English prose, 
supplied us with the stories of our greatest epics, and | 
furnished us with our most enduring lyrics. The dig- 


| nity, the spaciousness, the firm, clear ——— of a 


large part of our literature are but reflections from it. 
The Psalter again has been half the world’s confes- 
sional. Modern men have found in the Psalms expres- 
sion of their religious experience more virile and sin- 
cere than any of their own hymns. What a part the 
Psalms and the Book of Proverbs have played in the 
education of the young, moulding the habits and loos- 
ening the aspirations of untold millions of pure and 
serviceable lives! And all that rich world of charac- 
ter, how its figures have proved in larger numbers and 
with force scarcely inferior to those of the New Testa- 
ment, the masters, the examples and the warnings of 
all our hearts. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRESBYTERIANISM ON 
THE INDIVIDUAL.’ 


BY ALEXANDER R. MacEWEN, D.D. 


From The Independent (New York), July 9, 1896. 


IT has been frequently said that churches rather ex- , 
press and emphasize individually than develop or edu- 


cate it. Mr. Hume Brown, ¢.g., in his excellent ‘‘ Life ,/- 


of John Knox’’ has suggested that the Scottish tem- 

erament had taken a definite bent before the time of 

nox, and that the work of the Reformers was mainly 
to bring to light and to express existing characteristics 
and tendencies. This is, of course, an implicit con- 
tradiction of Buckle’s theory that Scotland in the sev- 
enteenth and: eighteenth centuries owed all that was 
crude, offensive and narrow in her civilization to her 
religion. Now while no form of religion can grow on 
uncongenial soil, and while Mr. Hume Brown is there- 
fore nearer the truth than Buckle, his position is inde- 
fensible historically and ignores the positive influence 
exercised by the Reformed Presbyterian religion on 
Scottish character, an influence which Presbyterianism 
has exercised wherever it has established itself. In 
truth, it has probably left a more distinct impress upon 
individuals than any other church system except the 
Eastern Church, to which it may be likened in this re- 
spect as standing at the opposite extreme. The Ori- 
ental Church has had strong educative force through 
its essential autocracy and its appeal to the imagina- 
tion; whereas Presbyterianism has been educative 
through its democratic or at least popular constitution 
and its hold upon the intelligence. 

Any shrewd traveler will detect, after ten minutes’ 
frank talk, a Methodist, an Episcopalian, or a Baptist. 
It is not so with Presbyterians. Some of us who move 


' The following paper by Dr. MacEwen, read June 19, at the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council at Glasgow, is so good that, although we gave 
a —? of it last week by cable, we print it this week very nearly 
in full. 
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about a good deal have been mistaken for members of 
almost every Christian denomination except Method- 
ist. None the less does Presbyterianism educate men, 
giving them a distinct character, and fitting them to 
lay a definite and important part in God’s world. 
he permanent features of Presbyterianism which give 
it its educational power are: (1) A simple method of 
worship, meee 9 but not ritualistic ; (2) a representa- 
tive system of church government which give the laity 
a place of equality with the clergy in church affairs ; 
(3) a reasoned, scriptural doctrine, free from extrava- 
gance, appealing to the spiritual intelligence, and rest- 
oe upon conviction rather than upon sentiment or im- 
ulse. 
. A Presbyterianism not marked by these features 
loses its educative value, and tends to dwarf or per- 
vert character. Nosect produces a poorer figure than 
the self-assertive, secular-minded, contentious elder in 
our city churches. Troublesome and offensive men 
may be found under any ecclesiastical constitution or 
with any theological creed, but Presbyterianism gives 
such men an official position, and places weapons in 
their hands which they may use to the deterioration 
not only of the Church but of Christian life. 

Another degenerate type of Presbyterianism is the 
would-be ritualist, who dislikes simplicity in worship 
and evangelicalism in doctrine, and who undermines 
the historical foundations of Presbyterianism by clumsy 
endeavors to build up a new ritual, and to promulgate 
new doctrines after the devices and desires of his own 
heart. 

With those disclaimers let me endeavor to define 
the directions in which the Presbyterianism of the 
present day educates character. 

1. lt does so by the place which it gives laymen in 
church affairs, teaching them to regard the Church as 
their Church, and to contribute to it their intelligence, 
their time and their various resources. When Buckle 
accepted Spurzheim’s dictum that Scotland was the 
most priest-ridden country in Europe, he explained 
away the eldership, which obviously contradicted his 
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theory, by saying that the elders were selected by the 
clergymen, and acted as their ‘‘minions.’’ In the 
eighteenth century there was probably some founda- 
tion for this statement ; but now the free election of 
elders is the general, if not the universal, rule. A 
church in which communicants choose office-bearers 
from their own number, without any restriction except 
as regards doctrine and morals, can never be priest- 
ridden and will always cast off sacerdotalism. 

This is a generally acknowledged merit of our 
Church ecclesiastically ; but here I speak rather of its 
educative influence on the individual. The strongest 
Scotchmen have been trained in the households of 
Presbyterian elders, under fathers who were as de- 
voted to the Church, as eager for her order and her 
liberties, as ashamed of her shortcomings, and as grate- 
ful for her prosperity as though they had been privileged 
members of a proud and pretentious hierarchy or had 
been set apart for office by Metropolitan Patriarch or 
Pope. Such men, by being sent to presbyteries, 
synods and assemblies have been lifted above local, 
domestic and provincial views of the Church, and have 
become true churchmen, not devoted exclusively to 
the interests of their “‘ little Bethels,"’ but awake to 
the broadest claims which God makes upon his people. 

2. Our Church educates the individual by its free- 
dom from ecclesiastical narrowness. Presbyterians 
have been dogmatic enough in their theology and rig- , 
orous enough in their ideas of practical religion ; but ¢ 
from ecclesiastical narrowness our Church has been} 
singularly free, and our present freedom is complete. ’ 
Those who are firmest in believing that Presbyterian- ? 
ism has a scriptural foundation are also firmest in be-¢ 
lieving that the limits of Presbytery are not the limits j 
of the kingdom of God. This may be shown induc-’ 
tively by the large share in undenominational Christian 
work taken by Presbyterians in every part of the 
world, a share far in excess of their numerical propor- 
tion. In our Church courts we sometimes complain 
of this, but unwisely. Especially in new communities, 
it gives us a place of weight and honor far beyond any 
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that proselytism can win. In truth, those of our elders 
and ministers who are conspicuous for their zeal in 
undenominational work are the very men who are most 
loyal to our Church. Let us rejoice in this. In spite 
of some modern tendencies toward denominationalism, 
an unsectarian Christianity is the Christianity of the 
future. Let us seek more and more to educate men 
not for our own Church alone but for the Church ot 
Christ, for the service of humanity, and for the redemp- 
tion of the world. 

3. Our Church educates men in reverence for law as 
distinct from reverence for form. The permanent 
place of the conception of law in Christian character 
has been so defined by the late Dean Church as to 
furnish an undesigned vindication of elements of Pres- 
byterianism which have frequently been condemned 
by less competent critics. The presentation of moral 
and religious duty as always and everywhere binding, 
of God as a being to be feared as well as loved, a hater 
of sin who by no means clears the guilty, the recog- 
nition of the severity as well as the gentleness of Jesus 
Christ, the appreciation of his sayings, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall break one of the least of these commandments, 
and shall teach men so, the same shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven’’ ; ‘‘ Depart from me 
ye that work iniquity’; these have been congenital 
with Presbyterianism ; they have survived its changes ; 
they entered into the very marrow of the religion of 
our forefathers and no less of our fathers. They may 
be represented as Puritanic or Pharisaic, and they cer- 
tainly in past days sheltered shades of doctrine to 
which such names are appropriate. Yet they have 
been consistent with the broadest faith, with the bright- 
est hopes, and with the deepest charity. Strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ; belief in verbal inspiration ; 
recognition of the Bible as the one authoritative book, 
unapproached by any creed or prayer-book or ritual ; 
steady abstinence from things lawful, but not expedi- 
ent; and beyond these the humble, awful bending 
before that Supreme Will which determines all events 
and from which no man can escape—what a grip the 
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statutes and ordinances, so conceived, gained of those 
from whom we have sprung, purifying their life, digni- 
fying lowly occupations, lifting them above themselves, 
girding them round about with God! And though 
the austerities and extravagances have passed away, 
the same idea of religion lives with us. This is the 
Presbyterianism which is worth preserving, and which 
God will always preserve and bless. Were we to let 
it go, it would survive under some other name ; for it 
supplies his kingdom with subjects of a stamp which 
he needs in every generation. It admits of no merg- 
ing in looser, more sentimental, more churchly, or 
more worldly bond. 

There is one aspect of the educative power of Pres- \ 
byterianism which must not be overlooked—its influ- \ 
ence upon female character. In the picture of Jeanie | 
Deans and other of his heroines our great novelist has 
shown how our national religion lends dignity, purity 
and courage to women of the humbler classes. The 
same influence is conspicuous in the’ case of those 
whose worldly rank is higher. Our Presbyterian * 
women have not given themselves to the sewing of + 
altar-cloths nor to frequenting daily services; nor | 
have they shown much desire to exercise the gift of 
speech in public. Yet there has developed among us 
a type of sober, devout and clear-headed womanhood, 
eager, well-balanced, unpretentious, and crowned by 
the merit that it if unconscious of its own strength and 
grace. I do not know how it is on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but here our Presbyterian women are 
showing a notable freedom from the social follies and 
vices which elsewhere are robbing female character of 
its authority as well as of its attractiveness. Of women 
profane and skeptical we have but few—few, too, of 
those who unsex themselves and strive for the mastery. 
If the Tweed has served as a barrier against a large 
influx of many vulgar fashions, our women owe this 
largely to the training they have received within the 
Church, with its freedom from formality, its firm 
moralities, its education of the mind as well as of the 
heart. And the debt has been well repaid, for our 
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churches abound with sound-hearted, clear-minded, 
kindly women who make no pretensions to excessive 
piety, and wear no outward badge of office, yet reckon 
it their greatest honor to serve God in the Church, 
unswayed by passing impulses, growing in the knowl- 
edge of God’s Word, and continuing in their service 
of the Church at times when the hearts of men wax 
cold. 

lest we should close with the idea that Presbyterian- 
ism is a religion for women, let me recall to your mind 
three typical Scotch Presbyterians who have finished 
their course within the last half century, some would 
say the greatest ; but I select them as representative 
of our three largest churches—Thomas Chalmers, 
Norman Macleod, and John Cairns; men constitution- 
ally and socially unlike, belonging to different ranks of 
society, shaping their courses differently, showing dif- 
ferent aptitudes and tastes, yet bearing distinct marks 
of their Presbyterianism. All three were men who, 
while cherishing the deepest reverence for their calling, 
and merging their natural proclivities in it, were free 
from every shade of clerical pretension and assump- 
tion. All three were cordially and deliberately satis- 
fied with the Presbyterian system, yet were recognized 
wherever they went as essentially catholic in sympa- 
thy. All three were marked by the deepest religious 
reverence, passing into profound, almost incredible, 
humility, yet also by a tenderness of judgment, a hu- 
manity of interest and an habitual geniality and hope- 
fulness far removed from so-called “ Presbyterian 
gloom.”’ Inthe religion of all three there was a unique 
balance between strength and gentleness, between 
reason and feeling ; knowledge of life, of literature, of 
the world, being valued, enjoyed, treasured, but sub- 
ordinated to and governed by a child-like faith and a 
tender tolerance te weak and erring. 

An Anglican writer of authority has lately said that, 
‘“ whatever the excellence of Christianity one never 
finds in it the peculiar ‘ Note of Sanctity.’’’ It is 
true. Wedo not put a premium upon self-conscious- 
ness ; we neither propagate nor praise hysteria. But 
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in such men a note of sanctity has been sounded which 
blends with the note sounded in the Psalms and the 
Gospels and has been welcomed far beyond our bor- 
ders. No Church in Christendom has within the past 
half century produced three such men, let them grow 
to the fulness and strength of their Christian manhood, 
and retained their loyalty till their dying day. No 
Church has yielded three nobler Christian characters. 
Therefore, in a word, to find the educative value of 
Presbyterianism on the individual, look for the com- 
mon elements in the characters of Chalmers, Macleod 
and Cairns. 





THE PROPOSED REUNION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TO THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


From The Sun (New York), July 18, 1896. 


WHEN an abstract of the recent encyclical letter ad- 
dressed by Leo XIII. ‘‘ to Englishmen” was published, 


we pointed out that it would probably put an end to 
the movement for a reunion of the Anglican Commu- 
nion to the Catholic Church. The opinion was based 
upon the fact that the epistle, more clearly than any 
previous utterance of the Roman Pontiff, defined the 
condition on which alone such a reunion would be 
possible. This condition was announced to be the 
complete and unhesitating acceptance, not only of the 
primacy, but of the paramount and absolute prepon- 
derance of the Pope over all professing to belong to 
the Christian Church; the entire submission of the 
heart and mind, the intelligence and conscience of 
Christendom to the decrees of the Papal See. 

We have not had to wait long for signs of the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction, as some extracts from leading 
English newspapers will prove. Thus we read in the 
Times: ‘* We have never believed that any appreciable 
fraction of the clergy, much less of the laity, had more 
than the vaguest notion of what reunion meant. When 
it is understood that it means submission to Rome, 
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= and simple, it will not be necessary to discuss it 
urther.”’ he Daily Telegraph says: ‘*‘ There are 
Protestants who may have been oe that Rome 
would meet their overtures half way. The most cur- 
sory perusal of this uncompromising document will 
undeceive them. ... It the apostolic succession of 
our episcopate were admitted to the full by the Roman 
Church, what would it avail if every individual bishop 
is in contumacious revolt against a jurisdiction to 
which he has been divinely commanded to submit him- 
self? The original validity of the commission which 
has been transmitted to him could not possibly purge 
him of the heresy of which he and his predecessors lie 
attainted for upward of three hundred years.” 

To the same effect speaks the Standard: ‘‘ The en- 
cylical letter will be a grievous disappointment to some 
who permitted themselves to believe that a spirit of 
comprehension could find a home at the Vatican. To 
put in a few words the gist of a somewhat labored dis- 
quisition, the only way in which schism can be healed 
is by the absolute submission of all who are now out- 
side the Papal pale to the authority of Rome... . 
We have never, we confess, been able to understand 
the process of thought by which many learned and 
pious members of the Anglican Communion arrived at 
even a provisional hope that an advance could be made 
toward visible fellowship without a sacrifice of funda- 
mentals on either side.”’ The Daily News, after ob- 
serving that, according to the encyclical, ‘‘ reunion’’ 
means absorption in Rome, proceeds to ask: ‘‘ Does 
anybody believe that the English Church would retain 
its hold over the section of the English people which 
now subscribes to it, if it set off ‘reuniting’ in that 
direction ? The English people, as they have recentl 
been showing, are not greatly in love with sacerdotal- 
ism on the part of their own bishops, even as it is. If 
the bishops became ‘ subject to Peter,’ as the Pope in- 
vites them to do, their flocks would mutiny outright.”’ 
The Westminster Gazette perceives that “ Mr. Glad- 
stone was clearly too late to avert that fatal encyclical. 
For fatal it is to all the vague dreams of reunion and 
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intercommunion with Rome.’’ In the same vein the 
Pall Mall Gazette ejaculates : ‘‘ Poor Lord Halifax and 
oor Mr. Gladstone! Reunion, except it takes the 
orm of capitulation, has been banished to Grinden- 
wald and further by the Pope’s encyclical. ... The 
Church of England has always allowed Roman orders 
to be valid, and a mere return of that compliment 
might make far better feeling, but it would certainly 
not produce harmony of doctrine or observance. The 
differences between the two bodies would remain as 
irreconcilable as ever. There were those, apparently, 
who held that, short of absolute reconciliation, a plan 
might be devised under which the Anglican and Ro- 
man Catholic religions would live and let live. The 
encyclical, ‘however, has dissolved these pleasing 
dreams, until not so much as a film remains.”’ 

We quote, finally, a truculent passage from an arti- 
cle on the encyclical in the English Churchman. That 
religious newspaper asserts that ‘‘ the recent coquet- 
ting of the extreme section of the High Church party 
with the Papacy has certainly aroused in the country 
a spirit of Protestantism akin to that of former days. 
Coincidently with the pitiable spectacle of a consider- 
able body of the clergy treating secretly with Eng- 
land’s implacable enemy for peace, at the price of truth, 
the laity are fast coming to view their spiritual guides 
with grave suspicion and distrust. The cleavage thus 
created between the laity and the clergy is ominous of 
such results in the future as no Christian patriot can 
contemplate without apprehension. The growth ofa 
similar movement in other days brought a king and an 
archibishop to the block, and although our times widely 
differ from those of the Stuarts, an unfaithful episco- 
pate may finally prove itself an incubus which the na- 
tion will refuse any longer to endure.”’ 
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Christian Unity. 


Wuart the majority of the bish- 
ops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church declared in our columns 
could not be done, what the Epis. 
; copal General Convention felt that 
/ it could not concede, even as the 
price of Church unity, has been 
done in one pulpit at least. The 
rector of an Episcopal church in 
Cleveland invited a Methodist 
minister to preach to his congre- 
gation, and the Methodist minis- 
ter did it. He did not do it in an 
unconsecrated building either, 
nor from the reading desk in the 
consecrated church, but from the 
pulpit. Moreover, he was offered 
the gown to preach in, but felt 
himself more at ease without the 
canonicals. At the close the peo- 
ple did not flee, but remained to 


shake hands with the interloper 
and to express their gratification 
at such a manifestation of frater- 


nity. Weare strongly moved to 
add a joyful approval; but we 
restrain ourselves long enough to 
say that all this was in clear vio- 
lation of certaincanons. In order 
to maintain these canons the Epis- 
copal Church has had sorrowfully 
to acquiesce in the ending of 
negotiations with the Presbyte- 
rian Church for unity Hereisa 
rector—we do not give his name 
—who evidently has not the fear 
of ecclesiastical punishment be- 
fore his eyes, and he makes free 
with them. Ought we to counte- 
nance such wilful disobedience ? 
We do not feel sure ; but we do 
say that if canons of the Church 
were broken, no canon of God’s 
law was fractured. On the con- 
trary, it was such a manifestation 
of brotherly love as the Scriptures 
enjoin, and of such practical unity 
as the Church itself is earnestly 


seeking. Another Episcopal pul- | 
pit in the same city was likewise | 
offered to the same minister, Dr. | 
C. M. Cobern. The attitude of) 
these two rectors is worth all the | 
letters the Episcopal Commission | 
on Unity has written in all these | 
years.— The Independent, N. Y. 
(Undenom.). 


The Independent knows as 
well as we do that this was in 
clear violation of the law which 
the Cleveland rector was solemn- 
ly pledged to obey. It therefore 
checks itself in the expression of 
a joyful approval, not quite cer- 
tain whether it ‘‘ ought to counte- 
nance such wilful disobedience.”’ 
However, it gives way to its emo- 
tions as far as to declare that “‘ if 
the canons of the Church were 
broken, no canon of God’s law 
was fractured ;” that ‘‘on the 
contrary, it was such a manifes- 
tation of brotherly love as the 
Scriptures enjoin, and of such 
practical unity as ‘the Church’ 
itself is earnestly seeking.’’ We 
venture to doubt, notwithstand- 
ing the high authority of The Jn- 
dependent, whether there is not 
in such cases a very serious ‘‘ frac- 
ture of God’s law.’’ In the first 
place, the law of truth is violated, 
a very fundamental law of the 
kingdom. As The Independent 
admits, the rector in question 
clearly violated certain canons. 
But he had promised at one of the 
most solemn moments of his life 
to obey these canons. He re- 
ceived his ministry on that condi- 
tion. Noconsideration whatever, 
no amount of ‘‘ brotherly love,”’ 
or desire for unity, can justify 
him in ‘‘ making free’’ with the 
law of the Church whose minis- 
ter he is. God cannot be served 
in this way. No progress is made 
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in the path of Christian love. Not 
one step is gained in the cause of 
unity. The fruits of lawlessness 
are ever discord and contention. 
It is true these fruits will show 
themselves within the Episcopal 
Church, but that, no doubt, Zhe 
Independent will easily endure. 
It cannot but be matter of sincere 
regret that a religious — of 
such influence as The /ndepen- 
dent should encourage lawless- 
ness, and countenance the evil of 
covenant-breaking in order that 
good may come.—T7he Living 
Church, Chicago (P. E.). 


WE are not, however, inclined 
to think that all the recent talk 
(for it has been nothing else) 
about reunion with Rome has 
been utterly thrown away. We 
cannot deny that a good deal of 
this talk has been kindly and 
friendly. The English Joseph 
and his long-estranged and un- 


kind Italian brethren have, at any 


rate, ‘‘ talked together.’’ People 
can seldom talk together without 
some sort of an understanding 
being the outcome. There are 
two classes of difficulty lying at 
the root of all polemical and eccle- 
siasticalestrangement. There are 
moral as well as intellectual obsta- 
cles to the reunion of Christen- 
dom or of any divided parts of it. 
The kindliness of Leo XIII., the 
fearless honesty and candor of 
Vaughan on the one side, and on 
the other the generosity of Pro- 
fessor Sanday, and the deferential 
lowliness toward the Pope, which 
““ vague hopes and hazy theories”’ 
have put into the heart of such 
churchmen as Halifax, Puller, and 
Spottiswoode, are things much 
better than hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.— The Church- 
man, N. Y. (P. E.). 


THE text of the papal encycli- 
cal is now before us, and, without 
doubt, it replies, and replies{un- 
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equivocally, to the suggestions of 
Mr. Gladstone looking toward the 
possible recognition by the head 
of the Catholic Church of the 
validity of orders in the Anglican 
Church. The Pope does not see 
itin that light. In his view the 
shadows fall altogether the other 
way. The sole point of agree- 
ment appears to be in the recog- 
nition of the desirability of union, 
believing, as do both Catholics 
and Anglicans, that he who found- 
ed the Christian Church wished 
it to be one, his mission being to 
save the whole human race with- 
out distinction of creed or nation- 
ality, place or time. There has 
naturally been much comment 
upon the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone 
opening the subject by communi- 
cation with the Pope at all, the 
inevitableness of the papal atti- 
tude being so apparently assured ; 
and the /rzsk Catholic even goes 
so far as to declare its opinion that 
Mr. Gladstone, with deep diplo- 
matic foresight, forced the ques- 
tion, with the expectation of using 
the ie of the Holy See as the 
groundwork of an aggressive at- 
tack upon Catholicism, which will 
surely agitate the Protestant and 
anti-papal party to an extraordi- 
nary activity, while the responsi- 
bility for such an agitation will 
now be put upon the Pope him- 
self. We do not, however, fora 
moment allow ourselves to be- 
lieve that Mr. Gladstone was 
prompted a any such ulterior 
motives.—The Christian Regts- 
ter, Boston (Unit.). 


In the utter rejection of the 
claims of Rome by the great 
Christian bodies that have sepa- 
rated from it, or have always 
maintained their individual exist- 
ence, such interest as may attach 
to the encyclical will, therefore, 
be mainly due to the effect it may 
have upon the movement of the 
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extreme sacerdotal party in the 
Anglican Church for reincorpora- 
tion with Rome. The attitude of 
the other non-Catholic sects tow- 
ard the fundamental principles of 
Roman Catholicism is that of ab- 
solute disbelief. ‘The whole Ro- 
man system is to them one of con- 
jectures and assumptions. They 
do not believe that Peter had 
supremacy over the other apos- 
tles, that he ever was bishop at 
Rome, or that if he was, he had 
any right to transmit his author- 
ity to his successors. Many of 
them incline rather to hold that 
the visible head of the Church, if 
there must be one, should be the 
successor of St. James in the See 
of Jerusalem. ‘They find nothing 
to warrant the assumption that 
after the ascension of our Lord 
there was any visible head of the 
Church on earth. The churches 
multiplied, but were independent 
of each other; the teachings of 
the apostles differed somewhat in 
matters not involving doctrine, 
and the apostles divided the vari- 
ous classes and races of people 
among them. When appeal was 
taken, it was to a central council, 
not to an individual head. More- 
over, the great body of Eastern 
Christians—nearly one fourth of 
Christendom—which by the ad- 
mission of the Roman Church it- 
self hold the Christian faith, have 
since Pentecost maintained their 
separateness from Rome, though 
urged to come within her com- 
munion.—Zhe Observer, N. Y. 
(Pres.). 


The Future Life. 


Tuis phrase (glimmerings of a 
future life) has lately been — 
gr 


= a scientific investigator of great 
ability, in the title of a widel 

read article, to certain cases of al- 
leged communication from de- 
parted spirits. The phrase seems 
to imply that if such evidence 
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could be made less glimmering, 
the future life would be luminous- 
ly proved. In our view, this is 
utterly fallacious. The future life 
is already certified by evidence of 
a rational and moral kind with as 
much adequacy as the scientific 
doctrines of gravitation and evo- 
lution. The current scepticism 
about immortality is quite at fault 
in fancying that any kind of phys- 
ical evidence to the senses, could 
it be had, would establish it more 
conclusively. Those who reason 
thus forget the illusiveness of ex- 
ternal phenomena, in consequence 
of which the testimony of the 
senses is inconclusive until it has 
been sifted by critical reason. To 
discriminate facts from illusions 
we rely on the validity of those 
purely rational processes to which 
the sceptic strangely prefers the 
evidence of the senses for proof 
of immortality. Some things are 
demonstrated by reason better 
than they can ever be by the 
senses. tn any case thus far re- 
—_— of alleged communication 
rom a departed spirit, such are 
the possibilities of an illusion of 
the senses, so many are the ways 
of accounting for it by telepathy 
and other occult powers recog- 
nized by the new psychology, that 
no such phenomenon can be as 
free from suspicion as are the cer- 
tainties of pure reason. Sucha 
certainty is immortality.—7he 
Outlook, N. Y. (Undenom.). 


THE argument is advanced, 
‘‘Surely God will not punish a 
man hereafter who conscientious- 
ly conforms his life to his convic- 
tions, though his convictions be 
in point of fact mistaken. If a 
man endeavors to form a right 
judgment, and yet falls into error, 
his sincerity will exempt him 
from the consequences of his mis- 
take. In morals the motive de- 
termines the character of the 
deed.”’ In reply to this specious 
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argument, it only needs to be 
said that the laws of nature never 
cease to operate in order to shield 
aman from the consequences of 
his error, because his intention 
was good. Thisis true of all law, 
moral and spiritual, as well as 
physical. There is an undeviat- 
ing connection between cause and 
effect all about us and above us, 
and it is not likely that the next 
world will be abandoned to ran- 
dom impulses and lapse into 
chaos. It is not for one moment 
to be supposed that God, who has 
established this world in such ex- 
quisite order, and who rules it by 
tegular laws, will vacate His 
throne and leave the next world 
in anarchy. The idea is prepos- 
terous. It is, therefore, not even 
conceivable that the direction of 
a man’s course here should not 
determine his landing place here- 
after. If his course be wrong, 
though it seem to him to be right, 
it must result disastrously. Ifthe 
captain of a ship errs in taking 
observations and calculating his 
course, the sincerity of his belief 
that he isin the right course will 
not save him from the conse- 
quences of his mistake.—Chrzs- 
tian Intelligencer, N. Y. (Ref.). 


Now the swiftness of the de- 
parture, the incompletions of life 
and the disentangling of the im- 
mortal and the incorruptible from 
the mortal and the corruptible, 
and the intense solitude of death, 
which are among the elements of 
its pathos and common to human- 
ity, cast heavy shadows on what 
is already dark and forbidding. 
But there is a place in this grave- 
sprinkled earth where all these 
pathetic qualities take on an illu- 
mination and brilliancy which 
sets a Christian’s death in the 
halos of heavenly a Pathos 
changes to ecstasy. Sorrow be- 


comes rapture. The implacable 
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turns into the entrancing. The 
hand-clasp of two who love is not 
— The setting out on the 

ridal journey has no haunting 
regret. ‘‘It is forbidden,” runs 
the inscription on the tomb in the 
Catacombs, ‘‘to grieve for those 
who go to live with God.”” Every 
particle of grief for those who go 
to the Lord they love is extracted 
from the pathos we feel when our 
beloved are veiled from our im- 
mediate vision. 

Plotinus thanked God that he 
was not tied to an immortal body ; 
and surely, if this body were to 
keep us forever from the Lord, 
we could not wish it to be immor- 
tal in its present conditions. We 
know the glorious day will come 
that will give us true expansion 
and utter bliss. The time of the 
anchor-raising, of the sail-setting, 
and of the rising of the heavenly 
breeze, that are to bring us to our 
haven, is in the Lord’s hand ; we 
wish it to be there. ‘‘ An hour of 
life not given us by God would be 
an hour without duty and without 
a mission.”’ 

Death can but fascinate the 
Christian. It is the sleep from 
which we waken to behold the 
Lord. It is the great enchant- 
ment of swift darkness that opens 
a flood of glory upon us. It is 
the unfound possibility of our 
being that has haunted us through 
life. It is the eternal sunrise. 
The sunset is but for a moment. 
It is not eclipse, but preparation 
for dawn. 


“We are the flower, thou the Sun! 
Forgive us if, as days decline, 
We nearer steal to thee,— 
Enamored of the parting West, 
The peace, the flight, the amethyst,— 
Night’s possibility.” 


‘* Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of my Father.”—7Zhe Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ConDucTED By Rev. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A DRAMATIZED version of the Song of Solomon has 
recently been published by Rev. T. A. Goodwin, D.D., 
under the title Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago. Itis 
preceded by extended remarks and interspersed by ex- 
planatory words. The translation is somewhat eclec- 
tic, and the whole is only partially satisfactory. It 
would have been well for the editor to have examined 
the literature of the subject more thoroughly before 
saying that in the whole field ‘‘there is not found a 
single presentation of it in a form which would allow 
it to be read in its real character.’’ (Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. 50 cents.) 

Men have been aroused to the consciousness that 
the Gospel of Christ is more than a message to men’s 
souls. Time was when the soul was everything and 
the body was nothing ; when the duties owed to the 
material portion were dominated by a modern modifica- 
tion of Manichean conception. e have several vol- 
umes which bear upon the later thinking upon these 
subjects. One of them contains the latest course of 
Lowell Lectures by Dr. E. Winchester Donald, Bishop 
Brook’s successor at Trinity Church, Boston, and is 
significantly called The Expansion of Religion. The 
thesis of the volume is that the true function of religion 
is to make the most of all that is best in man. In the 
pursuit of this theme a wide field is traversed, and we 
are led to consider the relation of religion and salva- 
tion, the new anthropology, religion and righteousness, 
industrialism, socialism, and organized religion. One 
can scarcely lay the book down, but is carried along 
by the flow and vigor of the writer’s thought. Here 
is a field for the employment of all the powers of active 
men—men who are tired and disgusted with the strife 
of ‘‘ doxies’—men who feel that their mission in life is 
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to leave things within their spheres better than they 
found them. It is a book to fire those who would not 
only see, but help to make progress. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffin& Co. $1.50.) Another volume of some- 
what similar character and aim is Washington Glad- 
den’s Ruling Ideas of the Present Age, a fitting modifica- 
tion of Canon Mozley’s well-known volume. It is an 
attempt to interpret to the age that now is the prin- 
ciples of action according to which it should act. It 
was written in competition for the Fletcher prize be- 
stowed by the trustees of Dartmouth College, and 
there need be little surprise that these virile words 
and pungent thoughts were considered worthy of 
coronation. They are also worthy of recognition at 
the hands of the public, a recognition that is evidenced 
by a wide circulation. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.)\——More specific, perhaps, in aim, but 
more diffuse and comprehensive is the Practical Chris- 
tian Sociology of Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. The 
basis of this volume is composed of a course of lectures 
delivered at Princeton Seminary and at Marietta Col- 
lege. There are five of these lectures treating of the 
subject from the standpoint of the Church, of the 
family and education, of capital and of labor, and from 
that of citizenship. Dr. Crafts has not been satisfied 
with lectures alone, but he has attempted to make his 
book a sort of thesaurus. His pages bristle with 
names, figures, and incidents, and his appendices out- 
weigh his book in extent. To a degree the author 
seems to have turned over his scrap-book to the printer, 
and to have given others the benefits of his gleanings 
upon allied themes. The author’s well-known energy 
has here an excellent embodiment, and in his pages is 
a large amount of material, not always well arranged, 
but ready for the digesting process. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co.)——Dr. John Bascom has pub- 
lished a volume on Social Theory, which is a sort of 
companion to his previous work on *‘ Socialism.’’ He 
calls it a grouping of social facts and principles, the 
former being cited for the principles that underlie them 
and the latter for their reflex importance. The factors 
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of Sociology are treated as five : customs, economics, 
civics, ethics, and religion, and each is discussed care- 
fully and thoroughly. This volume, like the others, 
will find a place for itself, and will bear its quota of 
burden toward the solution of the problem of the time. 
It constitutes the seventh volume in Crowell’s Library 
of Economics and Politics, being a companion of Rich- 
ard T. Ely’s ‘* Socialism and Social Reform” and War- 
ner’s ‘‘ American Charities.” (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
Boston and New York. $1.75.)——Benjamin Kidd’s 
‘* Social Evolution’’ has enjoyed so wide a vogue that 
it seems presumptuous to attack it in a volume of less 
than halt its size. Yet this has been done by Rev. 
Franklin M. Sprague in The Laws of Social Evolution, 
because he does not regard Mr. Kidd’s solution of the 
problem as sound, and because he thinks that the main 
theses of ‘* Social Evolution’”’ are contrary to univer- 
sally accepted principles and axiomatic truths. He 
holds that mere social adjustment and adaptation are 
not all that is required. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00.)——Another volume that may be mentioned in 
the same connection contains Lectures on Christian 
Ethics, by Dr. Cornelius Walker, Dean of the Episcopal 
Seminary of Virginia. It is intended for divinity stu- 
dents who have to prepare for examination, and hence 
has a narrower interest than might otherwise belong 
to it. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 
Two classes of people will regard Patriarchal Pales- 
tine, by Professor A. H. Sayce, from very diverse 
points of view. Those who read the preface and find 
the Oxford professor claiming that archeology, as em- 
bodied in himself as a scientific archzologist, has utterly 
and entirely upset the postulates and conclusions of 
the “ so-called higher critics,’’ will rejoice and straight- 
way close the volume. What need to wade through 
pages of hard names and dry details when the result 
is foregone, and on such authority ! But such readers 
honor no writer. The other class, while submitting 
temporarily and under protest to all the flings, gibes, 
and innuendoes of a supercilious writer, will bide their 
time and finally point out his errors and his false con- 
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clusions. They will recognize all his barking as a bay- 
ing the moon, and once more set him down at his true 
level. A recent volume from the same source, on 
‘‘The Egypt of the Hebrews,” has been found to be 
so full of questionable statements, bold conjectures, 
and unwarranted hypotheses as to be robbed of all its 
force in connection with its most positive statements. 
Here, too, the writer has simply taken a brief against 
the “ critics,’’ and at every possible and impossible oc- 
casion he lets drive at them. He is not a good con- 
troversialist, and he weakens his case by his constant 
insistency. Undoubtedly his book contains much 
valuable matter, but it is simply impossible for the un- 
initiated reader to disentangle and distinguish the false 
or hypothetical from the ascertained and true. The 
author lacks sobriety of statement and judgment, and _ 
it is simply impossible to take any statement without } 
confirmation, and he has carefully avoided giving those 
references which are at once a mark of truthfulness | 
and scholarship. (New York: E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. $1.50.) 

Sir J. William Dawson has long been known as a 
stanch defender of the faith. In his Eden Lost and Won 
are put forth some of his “ studies of the early history 
and final destiny of man as taught in nature and reve- 
lation.”’ The historical portions predominate in this 
book, and include the following subjects: The Per- 
sonality of Moses, the Book of Genesis, Early Man and 
Eden, Antediluvians and the Deluge, the Dispersion 
and Abraham, and the Exodus. The second portion 
of the volume treats of man before the fall, the fall and 
its results, and the restoration. It is the attempt ofa * 
scientific man to stem the tide of higher and destruc- 
tive critics. (Revell &Co. $1.25.) 

Missionary Heroines in Eastern Lands, by Mrs. E. R. 
Pitman, contains sketches of the work of four women : 
Mrs. Ruthquist, in India; Mrs. Bowan Thompson, in 
Syria ; Dr. Mary McGeorge, in India ; and Miss Mary 
L. Whateley, in Egypt. The outlines are brief, but 
they contain considerable useful information for youn 
people. (Revell. 75 cents.)——The Rev. Frederic 
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D. Greene has prepared a new and revised edition of 
his work on the Armenian outrages under an altered 
title, The Rule of the Turk. It is now in its eighteenth 
thousand. It has been the vade-mecum of students of 
the Eastern question and of the practices of the un- 
speakable Turk. In its enlarged form it will be in- 
creasingly useful. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—We have several volumes on the Northwest Coast 
of America, Alaska, but not many on the Northeast 
Coast, Labrador. A hearty welcome is therefore to 
be extended to Vikings of To-Day, by Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, in which are described the life and medical work 
of the missionaries sent out by the Mission to Deep- 
Sea Fishermen during the = three years. The book 
is simply written, and is the work of an eye-witness. 
It is also illustrated from photographs. (Revell Co. 
$1.25.)——-But we are at once carried to the far West 
by the next book that comes to hand, The Story of 
Marcus Whitman, told by the late Rev. J. G. Craig- 
head, D.D., of Washington. It is an account of early 
Protestant missions in the Northwest, and also of the 
means by which the Oregon region was saved to the 
United States. It is a strange story, but well and 
graphically told ; it also is compressed within reason- 
able limits. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Pp. 211.)——We are introduced to a 
scene of rural peace and beauty by Frank Samuel 
Child, whose account of Az Old New England Town is 
a delight to both eye and mind. It contains sketches 
of life, scenery, and character gathered at Fairfield, 
Conn., and so gracefully and deftly has the author 
handled his material that there is little room for won- 
der that a second edition has been exhausted. The 
book is appropriately bound in green and gold, making 
a pretty table ornament. (New York: Scribners.) 

James Anthony Froude’s lectures on Erasmus and 
on English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century have 
already been published. <A third volume containing a 
third course of lectures on The Council of Trent, deliv- 
ered while holding the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford in 1892-93, has just come out. It 
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was not revised by the author before his death, and is 
published practically as he left it. The author's con- 
ception of the function and service of the Reformation 
is of the highest, and the purpose of the present vol- 
ume is to set it forth in the light of contemporaneous 
events. This he does by showing in facile and graphic 
language the conditions against which it was a protest. 
The value of the book does not consist solely in either 
its historical or literary features, but both combine to 
make it a notable volume of the year. (Scribner's 
Sons. $2.00.)\——Dr. John Stoughton’s Lights and 
Shadows of Church Life is a remarkable work in that its 
author had reached the advanced age of eighty-seven. 
It deals with more than a score of subjects which 
“ present certain salient points in the constitution and 
proceedings of early Christendom,”’ while it does not 
profess to be a church history. It is consequently 
more or less eclectic in its topics, and some things are 
omitted which might appropriately and properly have 
found a place. Some of the topics may be mentioned : 


Religious novels ; Persecution and heroism ; Episcopal 
Rome and its catacombs ; Incipient European national- 
ism ; Monks and missions ; The borderland of Chris- 
tendom ; On the ws of the dark ages. (New York: 


Barnes & Co.)——Under the title Sabbath and Sunday 
the Rev. William De Loss Love, D.D., has republished 
a number of papers originally contributed to the Bzd/z- 
otheca Sacra between 1879 and 1881. They have been 
revised and somewhat corrected. They deal with the 
origin and history of the Sabbath, the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles perigee it, the change of 
days, the ‘‘ First day” and the ‘‘ Lord’s day.’’ The 
new portion of the book is occupied with the treatment 
of various aspects of the advantage of the Sabbath to 
man in his various relations. (Revell Co. $1.25.) 

The Development of Modern Religious Thought, especially 
in Germany, by Edwin S. Carr, D.D., is a title which 
promises much, and it indicates a subject upon which 
many students desire a handy guide. But the present 
volume lacks proportion. It begins too far back, and 
while a treatment of the rise of Christian theology, 
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Origen, Augustine, and the Renaissance is valuable, it 
ought to be compressed into smaller compass in com- 
parison with the whole. The result is that when one 
comes to the real subject of the book, the details are 
meagre and the total impression is unfavorable. Every 
line of a book of the present size might be profitably 
employed in the treatment of its proper theme, but the 
adequate treatment of the real range of subjects would 
require several volumes of this size. (Boston: Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. Pp. xii, 276.)—— 
Renaissance Fancies and Studies, by Vernon Lee, is a 
delightful little volume, which is the outcome of the 
author’s enthusiasm over his studies in the line indi- 
cated by the title. It contains only a few subjects, but 
they are treated with the fancy of the poet: The love 
of the saints ; The imaginative art of the renaissance ; 
Tuscan sculpture ; and A seeker of pagan perfection. 
These subjects offer a treat to those who feel interest 
along artistic lines. (New York: Putnam. $1.25. 
——The Rev. F. Landon-Humphreys has contribute 
a valuable addition to the literature of hymnology in 
his Evolution of Church Music. His presentation is 
compact, but it is not loaded down by names and dates 
which make reading so hard and dry. In this work 
we are led pleasantly through the paths of music, and 
are brought to see the course of its growth and devel- 
opment. Those who take interest in works of this 
character will find it to their profit to consult these 
pages. (Scribner. $1.75.)—— The Story of the Indian 
is an account of the life, practices, and beliefs of 
the Indians, told by George Bird Grinnell, who 
has already gained repute along similar lines. In 

opular language the facts are given concerning the 
ndian’s home, recreation, marriage, subsistence, hunt- 
ing, the war-trail, and many other things. Incidents 
are introduced quite copiously, and the whole makes a 
very entertaining and instructive volume. The chap- 
ters dealing with religious beliefs are quaint and 
strange, but full of interest to the student of compara- 
tive religion and folk-lore. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75.) 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South 
view. (Quarterly.) (Quarterly.) 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- iss. H. Missionary Herald. 
terly Review. iss. R. Missionary Review. 
Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. . Q. New Christian Quarterly. 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- ‘ The New World. (Quar- 
terly.) terly.) 
Bib. W. Biblical World. D. Our Day. 
Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Re- . Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
view. (Bi-monthly.) Pre. M Preacher’s Magazine. 
Char. R. Charities Review. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Chr. L. Christian Literature. Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Ex. Expositor. Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
Expository Times. view. 
Homiletic Review. Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
Lutheran Church Review. Treas. The Treasury. 
Lutheran Quarterly. Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar- 
Methodist Review. (Bi- terly.) 
monthly.) 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the July number of periodicals. 


Africa, Bright spot in. Miss.H. 

Atonement, Development of the doctrine of. (C. E. Corwin) Ref.Q. 

Augustine and the Pelagian controversy. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 

Australia, aborigines of, Missions to the. (A. W. Webb) Miss.R, 

Bible in Young People’s Societies. (L. A. Crandall) Bib. W. 

Bicycle,Sunday. Chr.L. 

Browning, Mrs., Study of. (T. W. Hunt) Presb.Ref.R. 

Buddhism, Nine centuries of. (F. B. Shawe) Miss.R. 

Bulgaria, Message from. Miss.H. 

Bulgaria, Present situation in. (J. E. Walker) Miss.H. 

Canaan, Land of. (J. F. McCurdy) Hom.R. 

Cheerfulness. (C. S. Horne) Pre.M. 

Children, Church and the. (S. Z. Beam) Ref.Q. 

China, Hopeful signs in. (G. Reid) Miss.R. 

Christ, One flock of. (C. A. Briggs) Ref.Q. 

Christian Endeavor movement, Symposium on the. Hom.R. 

Church and the children. (S. Z. Beam) Ref.Q. 

Church and the laboring classes. (C. Clever) Ref.Q. 

2 — Exegesis of the third chapter. (S. T. Lowrie) Presb. 

ef.R. 

Cultus, Theory of. (W. Rupp) Ref.Q. 

Deluge, Biblical account of the. (J. W. Dawson) Hom.R. 

Drama, Divine. (D. M. Pratt) Treas. 

Ecclesiasticus, Fragment of the original text of. (S. Schechter) Ex. 

Egypt, New discovery in. Ex.T. 

Elocution, Pulpit. (HL. W. Parker) Hom.R. 

Errors in the pulpit, Prevalent. (Symposium) Luth.C.R. 

Errors of opinion, Responsibility. (E. F. Burr) Hom.R. 

my Cape Prince of Wales, Missions to the. (H. R. Thornton) 
Miss.R. 

Excavations in Babylonia and Assyria, Sketch of the. (R. F. Har- 
per) Bib. W. 
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Expression in the pulpit, Faults of. (G. B. Hynson) Luth.C.R. 

Faith, Victory of (W. E. Barton) Treas. 

Florence Mission, Visit to the. Treas. 

Genesis, Archzological commentary on. (A. H. Sayce) Ex.T. 

Gin-traffic, West African. (J. Johnston) Miss.R. 

God, Dependence of, on human service. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 

= Should Lutheran ministers wear the. (G. E. Krauth) Luth, 
Cc 


Green, William Henry. (G. S. Duncan) Bib.W. 

Green, William Henry, Jubilee of. Presb.Ref.R. 

Illustration, Sources of. (J. Edwards) Pre.M. 

Isaac, Sacrifice of. (R. W. Dale) Ex. 

Jesus, Character of, a basis of confidence in the Gospel record. 
(N. S. Burton) Bib. W. 

Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (A. B. Bruce) Ex. 

Kaftan, Julius, asa theologian. (S. Plautz) Hom.R. 

King, John, of Surinam. (H. E. Dosker) Miss.R. 

Laboring classes, Church and the. (C. Clever) Ref.Q. 

Lamb, Charles. (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 

Luke’s St. Mark. (F. P. Badham). Ex.T. 

Lutheran seminary, Beginnings of the. (G. F. Krotel) Luth.C.R. 

Mapoon. (P. De Schweinitz) Miss.R. 

Missionary bands at Cambridge and Oxford. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R. 

Negro in the Church. (G. R. Stetson) ce 

Old Testament literature, Some recent. (W. H. Bennett) Ex. 

Parable of the field. (C. J. H. Ropes) Bib. W. 

Pastor in his study. (G. C. Foley) Prot.Ep.R. 

Paul’s attitude toward Peter and James. (W. M. Ramsay and W. 
Sanday) Ex. 

Philippine Island : dark corner of the earth. (E. S. Little) Miss.R. 

Power, Spirit of. (T. Adamson) Ex.T. 

Preaching, expository, Essentials of effective. (W.G. Blaikie) Hom.R. 

Priestcraft, Protestantism and. (T. C. Hall) Treas. 

Prophecy of the Northern Kingdom. (W. R. Harper) Bib. W. 

Protestantism and priestcraft. (T. C. Hall) Treas, 

Psalms, Theology of the. (T. W. Davison) Chr.L. 

Pulpit, Faults of expression in the. (G. B. Hynson) Luth.C.R. 

Pulpit, Lack of directness and application in the. (G. H. Gerberding) 
Luth.C.R. 

Pulpit, Prevalent errors in the. (Symposium) Luth.C.R. 

Reinicker lecture, Sixth. (M. Dix) ProtvEp.R. 

Religious Forces of the United States. (H. K. Carroll) Chr.L. 

Revised Version, Doctrinal significance of the. (G. Milligan) Ex.T. 

Rum’s desolations, Responsibility for. (J. C. Rankin) Hom.R. 

— Church, its spiritual state and possibilities. (I. F. Hapgood) 

r.L. 

8. Francis de Sales: doctor of the Church. Chr.L. 

Salvation Army and others. (C. H. Small) Treas. 

Saul and inion, Elegy on. (R. G. Moulton) Bib. W. 

Sermon, Building of a. Hom.R. 

Sermons, Why some, fail. (W. H. Staake) Luth.C.R. 

“Shortening of the Days.’”’ (R. Winterbotham) Ex. 

Sin-woe of the world. (E. Locke) Pre.M. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Smith, George Adam. 


Synthetic 
yoo Presb. Ref. 
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(A. B. Bruce) Bib. W. 
Society, Relation of the classes in. 


(J. W. Love) Ref.Q. 


“ae Theological implications of the. (H. C. Min- 


Systematic theology, Right of. (B. B. Warfield) Presb.Ref.R. 
( 


Talents put at usury. 
Ref.R 


M. R. Vincent) Treas. 
Theology, Current and reformed, compared. 


(J. E. De Baun) Presb. 


Thessalonica, Notes on. (E. D. Burton) Bib. W. 


Turkey, missions in, Outlook for. 


Vacation in the mountains. 


Wendt’s untranslated volume on the Teaching of Christ. 
Chr.L. 
Women’s suffrage and the teaching of St. Paul. 


Miss.R. 
(J. R. Shannon) Pre.M. 


(J. Stalker) 
(E. Lyttleton) Chr.L. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Biblical World. 
Chicago, July, 1896. 


George Adam Smith. 

Elegy on Saul and Jonathan. 

Notes on Thessalonica. 

Parable of the Field. 

Sketch of the excavations in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. 

Character of Jesus a basis of con- 
fidence in the Gospel record. 
— of the Northern King- 

om. 


William Henry Green. 
Bible in Young People’s Societies. 


Christian Literature, 
New York, July, 1896. 


Augustine and the Pelagian con- 
troversy. 

S. Francis de Sales: 
the Church. 

Women’s suffrage and the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. 

Theology of the Psalms. 

Wendt’s untranslated volume on 
the teaching of Christ. 

Russian Church, its spiritual state 
and possibilities. 

Sunday bicycle. 

Religious Forces of the United 
States. 


doctor of 


The Expositor. 
London, July, 1896. 


Fragment of the original text of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

Sacrifice of Isaac. 

Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. 

Paul’s attitude toward Peter and 

ames. 

‘* Shortening of the Days.”’ 

Some recent Old Testament liter- 
ature. 


Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, July, 1896. 


Spirit of power. 

Doctrinal significance of the Re- 
vised Version. 

St. Luke’s St. Mark. 

Archeological commentary on 
Genesis. 

New discovery in Egypt. 


The Homiletic Review. 
New York, July, 1896. 


Natural facts illustrative of the 
biblical account of the deluge. 
Essentials of effective expository 

aimee 
Responsibi 
ion. 


ity for errors of opin- 
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Dr. Julius Kaftan as a theologian. 

Land of Canaan. 

Symposium on the Christian En- 
deavor movement. 

Pulpit elocution. 

Building of a sermon. 

Responsibility for rum’s desola- 
tions. 


The Lutheran Church 
Review. 


Philadelphia, July, 1896. 


Beginnings of the Lutheran Sem- 
inary. 

Prevalent errors in the pulpit: 
symposium. 

Prevalent exegetical errors in the 

ulpit. 

tisatent doctrinal errors in the 
pulpit. 

Prevalent a errors in 
the pulpit. 

Lack of directness and applica- 
tion in the pulpit. 

Why some sermons fail. 

Faults of expression in the pulpit. 

Should Lutheran ministers wear 
the gown. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, July, 1896. 


Bright spot in Africa. 
Message from Bulgaria. 
Present situation in Bulgaria. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, July, 1896. 


Missionary bands at Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

Missions to the aborigines of 
Australia. 

Mapoon. 

Dark corner of the earth. 

Missions to the Cape Prince of 
Wales, Eskimo. 

Outlook for missions in Turkey. 

West African gin traffic. 

Hopeful signs in China. 

Nine centuries of Buddhism. 

John King of Surinam. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, July, 1896. 


Cheerfulness. 

Dependence of God on human 
service. 

Sources of illustration. 

Sin-woe of the world. 

Vacation in the mountains. 


Protestant Episcopal 
Review. 


Theological Seminary, Va., July, 
1896. 


Sixth Reinicker lecture. 
Negro in the Church. 
Pastor in his study. 

A correction. 


The Presbyterian and Re. 
formed Review. 


Philadelphia, July, 1896. 


Theological implications of the 
synthetic philosophy. 

Right of systematic theology. 

Current and reformed theology 
compared. 

~~ of the third chapter of 

orinthians. 

Study of Mrs. Browning. 

Jubilee of Professor William 
Henry Green. 

Dr. Moore on Judges. 

Blass on Acts. 

New Life of John Knox. 


Reformed Quarterly Re- 
view. 


Philadelphia, July, 1896. 


Theory of Cultus. 

One flock of Christ. 

Church and the laboring classes. 

Church and the children. 

Relation of the classes in society, 
and what is due from each to 
the other. 

Development of the doctrine of 
the atonement. 





MAGAZINES. 


The Treasury. 
New York, July, 1896. 


Visit to the Florence Mission. 
Salvation Army and others. 
Divine drama. 

Victory of faith. 
Protestantism and priestcraft. 
Talents put at usury. 

Charles Lamb, 


MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of the ATLANTIC 
Montu_y for August are: ‘‘ Days 
with Mrs. Stowe,’’ Mrs. James 
T. Fields ; ‘‘ Present Conditions 
of Literary Production,’’ Paul 
Shorey ; ‘‘ The Spirit of an Illi- 
nois Town,’’ Mary H. Cather- 
wood ; ‘‘ Barnard and McCosh, 
and Present College Problems,’’ 
D. C, Gilman ; ‘‘ Sintamaskin : a 
Winter Fairyland,’’ C. Grant La- 
farze; ‘‘A Holiday with Mon- 
taigne,’’ Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. ; 
“The Old Things,’? Henry 
James; ‘‘ About Faces in Jap- 
anese Art,’’ Lafcadio Hearn ; 
“Poetic Rhythms in Prose,’’ Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Jr. ; ‘‘A Literary 
Model,’’ M. B. Sheldon ; ‘‘ D. G. 
Rossetti’s Letters,’? Dr. George 
Birkbeek Hill; ‘‘ Athenaise,”’ 
Kate Chopin. 


Tue August CENTURY contains 
“An Island without Death,’’ 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore ; ‘‘ The 


Silence of Love,’’ George E. 
Woodberry ; ‘‘ Burnt Wood in 
Decoration,’’ J. William Fosdick ; 
‘Pharaoh of the Hard Heart,”’ 
W. M. Flinders Petrie; ‘‘ Sir 
George Tressady,’’ Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward; ‘‘ The Violin,’’ Julie 
M. Lippmann ; ‘‘ The Cruel Thou- 
sand Years,’’ Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald; ‘‘The Dreamer,’’ Henry 
Jerome Stockard ; ‘‘ Life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,’’ William M. 
Sloane ; ‘‘ The Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang,” John W. Foster ; ‘‘ The 
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Romance of a Brown-paper Pare 
cel,’’ T. W. Higginson; ‘‘ The 
Beauteous Body Dead,’’ John 
Vance Cheney ; ‘‘ The Vatican,”’ 
F. Marion Crawford ; ‘‘ Glave in 
Nyassaland,”’ E. J. Glave ; ‘‘ An 
Open-eyed Conspiracy,”’ William 
Dean Howells; ‘‘A Day in 
Tophet,’’ Marion Manville Pope ; 
‘*Qzéeme’s Holiday,’’ Kate Cho- 
pin. 

Harper’s MaGazineE for August 
contains ‘‘ The White Mr. Long- 
fellow,’’ William Dean Howells ; 
‘* Tom Sawyer, Detective, as Told 
by Huck Finn,’’ Mark Twain ; 
‘*Postes et Télégraphes,” Jules 
de Glouvet; ‘‘Stuart’s Lans- 
downe Portrait of Washington,”’ 
Charles Henry Hart; ‘‘ Peeps 
into Barbary,” E. Budgett 
Meakin; ‘‘ The Silent Voice,’’ 
Laurence Alma Tadema; ‘‘ The 
Strange Days that Came to Jim- 
mie Friday,’’ Frederic Reming- 
ton; ‘‘Door-step Neighbors,’ 
W. Hamilton Gibson; ‘‘ Her 
Prerogative,’ E. A. Alexander ; 
‘*Two Mormons from Muddlety,’’ 
Langdon Elwyn Mitchell ; ‘‘ The 
Mayor’s Lamps,’’ John Kendrick 
Bangs ; ‘‘ Miss Maria’s Revival,”’ 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott; ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the ‘ Columbia,’ ’’ Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb. 


Avucust LippincotTt’s contains : 
‘* The Great K. & A. Train Rob- 
bery,’’ Paul Leicester Ford ; ‘‘A 
Summer on the Gulf Coast,’* 
Francis Lynde; ‘In Louisa 
County,’’ Clarinda Pendleton La- 
mar; ‘‘Immigration Evils,” 
Rhoda Gale; ‘‘ The Federation 
of Australia,’’ Owen Hall; ‘A 
Narrow Escape,’’ George Mont- 
bard; ‘‘The Blessed Bees,’’ 
James Knapp Reeve ; ‘‘ Golden- 
rod and Asters,’’ Neith Boyce ; 
‘* Heraldry in America,’’ Eugene 
Zieber ; ‘‘ The Devil’s One Good 
Deed,’’ Evan R. Chesterman ; 
‘““The Woman Question in the 
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Middle Ages,’’ Emily Baily 
Stone ; ‘‘ The Editor’s Incubus,’’ 
Irving Allen. 


THE contents of ScrIBNER’s 
MacazineE for August are: ‘‘On 
the Trail of Don Quixote,”’ 
—_ F, Jaccaci; ‘‘ Gregory’s 
sland,’’ George W. Cable ; ‘‘In 
Sligo Bay,” H. Stoddard ; 
‘**Old-time Flower Gardens,’’ 
Alice Morse Earle; ‘‘ After,’’ 
George Cabot Lodge; ‘‘ Charm 
He Never so Wisely,’”’ Eleanor 
Stuart ; Hinge we Spiritus,”’ 
Mrs. James Fields; ‘‘ As 
Strangers—a Comedietta in One 
Act,’’ Annie Eliot ; ‘‘ Sentimen- 
tal Tommy—The Story of His 
Boyhood,’’ J. M. Barrie ; ‘‘ In an 
Alcove,’’ Clinton Scollard ; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lofter’s Ride,’’ J. A. Mitchell ; 
‘*‘From the Error of His Way,”’ 
Rollo Ogden ; ‘‘ The Watchers,’’ 
Henrietta Christian Wright ; 
‘‘The Maid’s Progress,’’ Alston 
Goode ; ‘‘By the Committee,” 
Bliss Perry. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low, Mars- 
TON & Co. will have ready imme- 
—— The Puritan in England 
and New England,” by Ezra 
Hoyt Byington, D.D., member of 
the American Society of Church 
History, with an introduction by 
Alexander McKenzie,D.D. The 
Writer starts by tracing the growth 
of the Puritan party in England, 
and shows the radical difference 
between the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans from the beginning. 


The book originated in papers ( 


read before various societies, and 
embraces the following subjects 
—viz.: ‘‘The Puritan in Eng- 
land,’’ ‘‘The Pilgrim and the 
Puritan, Which?’ ‘“‘The Early 
Ministers of New England,” 
“‘ William Pynchon, Gent,” ‘‘ The 
Family and Social Life of the 


| pel” as the 
| series in October, and will be pub- 
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Puritans,’’ ‘‘ Religious Opinions 
of the Fathers of New England,” 
‘* The Case of Rev. Robert Breck, 
of Springfield,” and ‘‘ Religious 
Life in the Eighteenth Century 
in Northern New England.”’ 


A ulFEe of Robert Whitaker 
McAll, founder of the famous 
McAll Mission, will be brought 
out at once by the Fleming H. 
Revell Co. It is largely autobio- 
graphical, and has been carefully 
edited by his widow. After many 
details of his boyhood and early 
pastorates, there is described the 
quiet beginnings but rapid devel- 
opment of his mission work, first 
in Paris and then in other French 
cities. There will be two portraits 
and several other illustrations. 


Messrs. LONGMANS are to be the 
publishers of ‘‘ Christian Ethics,”’ 
the on Lectures for 1895, 
by the Rev. T. B. Strong, of 
Christ Church. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. have 
in the press a small work, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Social Horizon,” 
entitled *‘ Evil and Evolution,” 
and described as an attempt to 
turn the light of modern science 
on to the ancient mystery of evil. 


Mr. A. W. W. DALE, of Cam- 
bridge, is making slow but steady 
progress with his biography of 
Dr. R. W. Dale. A large amount 
of material has come to hand, and 
a work of profound interest and 
permanent value may be antici- 
pated. 


’ Dr. A. B. Bruce has completed 
his ‘‘ Commentary on the Synop- 
| tic Gospels’ for the Expositor’s 
‘Greek Testament. It will appear 
{along with Dr. Marcus Dods’ 
‘‘Commentary on St. John’s Gos- 
rst volume of the 


lished by Messrs. Hodder & 


| Stoughton, 


: an 
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(Closes on the roth.) 


June 3-4.—Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the General Assocation 
of Presbyterian Theological 

yeminarzes, in New York.City. 


June 5-7.—First Mexican Na- 
tional Christian Endeavor 
Convention, in Zacatecas. 


June 10-17.—Convention of the 
International Missionary 
Union, at Clifton Springs, 
ING: S. 

June 15.—Opening of the JVorth- 
field Season. 


June 17-19.—Thirty-seventh An- 
niversary of the English 
Church Union, in London. 


June 17-26.—Sixth General Coun- 
cilof the Allzance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presby- 
tertan System, at Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


June 20-22.—Reception to Dele- 
gates to the International Sun- 
day-School Convention, at 
Northfield. 


June 23-27.—International Tri- 
ennial Convention of Sumday- 
School Workers, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


June 24-25.—Second Conference 
of the /uternational Union of 
Women’s Presbyterian For- 
eign Missionary Soczetzes, in 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


June 26-July 9.—World’s Student 
Conference, at Northfield. 


June 27.—Opening of the Twen- 
ty-third Chautaugau Season. 


June 30-July 4.—Tenth Interna- 


tional Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, in celebration 
of the Jubilee of the Alliance, 


in connection with the /z/d- 
may Conference, in Exeter Hall 
and Mildmay Hall, London. 


Jury 1.— Continuation of the 
hautaugua Assembly, at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


July 1.—Continuation of the Sum- 
mer School of the Unzversity 
of Chicago. 

July 3-13.—International Meth- 
odist Episcopal Camp Meeting, 
at Mountain Lake Park, near 
Washington, D. C. 


July 6-10.—Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the ational Edu- 
cation Society, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


July 7-10.—National Education 
Association, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


July 7-11.—Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of Christians of all 
Nations, under the auspices of 
the British Evangelical Alli- 
ance, in London. 


July 8-13. — Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the United Soci- 
eties of Chrzstzan Endeavor, at 
Washington, D. C. 


Mgr. Falconio succeeds Mgr. 

atollz as Apostoli Delegate. 

The latter goes to Rome to re- 
ceive his cardinal’s hat. 


The Rev. R. L. Ottley has been 
elected Bampton Lecturer for 
1897. 

The Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D., 
LL.D., has resigned as Secre- 
tary of the (Presbyterian) Board 
of Ministerial Relief. 


The Rev. Hugo Grahnhas been 
elected President of the (Lu- 
theran) Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
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Dr. Ingham, Bishop of Szerra M.A., has been appointed 
Leone, will resign his see. Bishop of Likoma, Africa. 


The Rev. Philih Kemball Fyson 
was consecrated Bishop of Hok- 
The Rev. John Edward Hine, kaido, Japan, June 29. 


EDUCATIONAL—COLLEGES. 


The Rev. Professor L. A. Got- Rev. W. A. Wilson, president 
wald, D.D., has resigned his of Lexington, Mo., Bapiist 
chair of Practical Theology at Female College; the Rev. J. 
Wittenberg, has been elected Stephens, D.D., chancellor of 
Professor Emeritus, and the the new University of Kansas 
Rev. D. H. Bauslin, D.D., City; and Dr. Donald Mac- 
has been elected to the chair. rae, principal of Morrin Col- 


le uebec, 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheel- idea 
er, of Cornell, has been elected The following resignations of col- 
president of Rochester; the lege presidents are recorded: 
Rev. M. G. G. Scherer, presi- Dr. Edward W. Mueller, 
dent of North Carolina Col- from Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
lege; George M. Herrick, versity; Dr. J. B. Gambrell, 
resident of Washburn Col- from Mercer University, Ma- 
ege; Tyson S. Dines, presi- con, Ga.; and Dr. zlliam 
dent of Central College ; Pro- M. Barbour, from the Mon- 
— T. G. Brownson, of treal Congregational Col- 
cMinnville College, president lege. 
of California College, the 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
The following elections are re- ion in the General Theological 


corded : the Rev. James Bal- Seminary (Episcopalian), New 
lantyne, professor of Apolo- York. 


— and Church History in 
nox College; the Rev.G. Z. Resignations recently reported 


Robinson, D.D., professor of are: the Rev. Dr. Harman, 
Old Testament Literature and from Dickinson College ; Pg 
Exegesis in Knox College; lius Koestlin, from Halle ; 
ple Semon J. W. Churchill, and Dr. Blazkze is to retire 
professor of Sacred Rhetoric in from the chair of Apologetics 
Andover; Archdeacon Tif- and Pastoral Theology, Mew 
Ly: alumni professor of the College, Edinburgh. 
vidences of Revealed Relig- 


OBITUARY. 


Burn, Rt. Rev. William John une 18. He was graduated 
(Anglican), D.D. (Cambridge), rom St. John’s College, Cam- 
in Qu’ Appelle, Rupertsland, bridge, B.A., 1874, and M.A., 
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1882, in 1874 being a Wrangler 
in the Mathematical Tripos ; 
he was ordained deacon, 1874, 
and priest, 1875; became cu- 
rate of Chesterton, 1874 ; of St. 
Paul, Jarrow, 1876 ; vicar of St. 
Peter, Jarrow, 1881 ; vicar of 
Coinscliffe, 1893; Was conse- 
crated bishop of Qu’ Appelle, 
1893. 


Halsey, Rev. Leroy James (Pres- 
byterian), D.D. (Hanover Col- 
lege, 1853), LL.D. (Southwest- 
ern University, 1880), in Chi- 
cago, June 18, aged 84. He 
prepared for college at Green 
Academy, Huntsville, Ala; 
was graduated from Nashville 
University, 1834 ; taught in the 
University till 1837, when he 
entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1840 ; 
he supplied churches in Ala- 
bama for three years, was or- 
dained in 1843, when he became 
pastor in Jackson, Miss.; re- 
moved to the charge of Chest- 
nut Street Church, Louisville, 
Ky., 1848 ; supplied the South 
Church, Chicago, 1861-62 ; was 
elected professor of History and 
Pastoral Theology and Church 
Government in Chicago Semi- 
nary, 1859; became professor 
emeritus, 1881 ; was acting pro- 
fessor of Theology and New 
Testament Literature and Exe- 
gesis, in Chicago (McCormick) 
Seminary, 1881-83 ; and acting 
professor of Church Govern- 
ment, 1883-92. He was widel 
known through his debate with 
the Catholic Bishop Spaulding 
on ‘‘ The Bible in the Schools.”’ 
He published many works, the 
most noted of which are ‘“‘ Lit- 
erary Attractions of the Bible’”’ 
and ‘Living Christianity.” 
He showed his great interest 
in the institution where he 
taught for so long in a monu- 
mental ‘‘ History of McCormick 
Seminary.’’ He was also for 


some years associate editor of 
The Interior. 


McChesney, Rev. Simon (Meth- 


odist Episcopal), D.D., in Cin- 
cinnati, June 20, aged 58. He 
joined Troy Conference in 1860, 
and his appointments have 
been : 1860-61, Hinsdale, Mass. ; 
1862-63, Broadway, Albany, 
N. Y.; 1864-65, Keeseville, 
N. Y.; 1866-68, Washington 
Street, Saratoga, N. Y.; 1869- 
71, Ash Grove, Albany, N. Y.; 
1872-73, Trinity, Chicago; 
1874-75, Centenary, Minneapo- 
lis ; 1876-78, Park Avenue, Chi- 
cago; 1879-81, Burlington, Ia.; 
1882-83, supernumerary ; 1884- 
86, First Church, Topeka, Kan.; 
1887-88, Broad Street, Colum- 
bus, O.; 1889-91, Trinity, New 
Haven, Conn.; 1892-96, Wal- 
nut Hills, Cincinnati. He had 
occupied some of the principal 
churches in both the East and 
the West. 


McKenzie, Rev. William Scott 


(Baptist), D.D., in Winchester, 
Mass., June 13, aged 63. He 
was born at Liverpool, N. S.; 
was graduated at Harvard, 1855, 
being a classmate of Phillips 
Brooks ; was graduated from 
Newton Theological Institution, 
1857; took his first parish at 
Rockland, Mass.; went next to 
Andover, and from there was 
called to the Friendship Street 
Baptist Church, Providence, 
R.I.; was next settled over the 
Leinster Street Church, St. 
John, N. B.; there he was one 
of the editors of the denomina- 
tional paper, a governor of Aca- 
dia College, and Secretary of 
the Canadian Mission Board ; 
was elected New England Sec- 
retary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, 1872, when 
he removed to Boston. He 
was a writer of hymns and a 
translator of hymns from the 
Latin, 
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McGiffert, Rev. Joseph Nelson 
(Presbyterian), D.D., in Ash- 
tabula, O., June 20, aged 67. 
He was born in New York 
City ; was graduated from Au- 
burn ‘Theological Seminary, 
1853 ; was ordained pastor at 
Hillsdale, N. Y., 1853; re- 
moved to — at Sauquoit, 
1857; and in 1867 entered on 
his charge of nearly thirty years 
at Ashtabula, O., which was 
terminated only by his death. 
His activity in Ohio was a va- 
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burg, 1876; was settled over 
the Milroy Church, 1884; di- 
vided his time between Milroy 
and Little Valley, 1888-94, 
when he gave all his time to 
Little Valley, where he was 
pastor at the time of his death. 


Adams, Rev. William Adams 


(Presbyterian), D.D., in Phila- 
delphia, June 7, aged 46. He 
was a leader in the prosecution 
of Professor Woodrow of Co- 
lumbus University. 


ried one: he was chairman of 
the Presbyterial and Synodical 
Home Missionary Committee ; 
Moderator of the Synod in 
1894 ; and for twenty years was 
a trustee of Western Reserve 
University. 


Tate, Rev. J. T. (United Pres- 
byterian), in Washington, Ia., 
June 13, aged 76. He prepared 
for college at Xenia Academy ; 
was graduated from Franklin 
College, 1846, and from Canons- 
burg Theological Seminary, 
1850; he served as pastor at 
Pittsburg, Ind., and in Stephen- 
son County, Ill.; removed to 
Le Claire, Ia., and thence to 
Cedar Rapids, going after that, 
in 1854, to the Pleasant Valley 
Church, where he stayed for 
thirty years. He was also pro- 
fessor of Greek for two years in 
the old Washington College. 


Wallace, Rev. Robert Mack 
(Presbyterian), D.D. (Wash- 
ington and Lee University), in 
Lewistown, Pa., June 15, aged 
72. He was graduated from 
Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, 1849, and from the Western 
Theological Seminary, Alle- 
een J City, 1852; went to 

rownsville and Little Red- 
stone churches as pastor the 
same year, 1852; was called to 
the charge of the First Church, 
Altoona, 1864; removed next 
to the pastorate at Strouds- 


Bardsley, Venerable Archdea- 
con (Anglican), in Bradford, 
Eng., June 23, aged 71. 


Beck, Rev. T. Romeyn (Presby- 
terian), D.D., in Haywards, 
Cal., May 25. 


Cornell, Rev. Nathan H. (Lu- 
theran), in Philadelphia, June 
27, aged 77. 

Corss, Rev. Charles Chapin 
(Presbyterian), in East Smith- 
field, Pa., May 20, aged 93. 


Forbes, Rev. Hugh Williamson 
(Presbyterian), at Fonda, S. D., 
June 4, 1896. 


Herring, Rev. Armine Style- 
man (Anglican), in London, 
June 5. 


Kelsay, Rev. Rufus B. (Bap- 
tist), D.D., in Brooklyn, AG ;. 
June 11, aged 53. 


Kirkland, Rev. W. D. (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), D.D., Sun- 
day-school editor of the M. E. 
Church, in Asheville, N. C., 
May 31. 


Lawrence, Rev. Henry Fred- 
erick Barnes (Anglican), Can- 
on of York, at Bridlington 
Quay, May 29, aged 78. 


Lestrade, Rev. Joseph Paul 
(Presbyterian), in Bloomfield, 
N. J., June 16, aged 80. He 
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served as chaplain throughout 
the war. 

Marsh, Rev. Dwight Whitney 
(Congregationalist), D.D. (Will- 
iams College, 1875), in Am- 
herst, June 18, aged 73. He 
was a missionary in Turkey for 
eleven years, and took part in 
the excavations at Nineveh. 
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Raine, Rev. James (Anglican), 
D.C.L. (Durham University, 
1882). He was an antiquarian 
and author of the ‘‘ Lives of 
the Archbishops of York.’’ 


Sears, Rev. Samuel W. (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), in Philadel- 
phia, June to, aged 62. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, provided such notices reach him before the toth of 


the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


Jul i. 2.—Reunion of the 
Cnsted tates Christian Com- 
mission, at Mountain Lake 


Park. 


July 30-Aug. 12.—General Con- 
bo yor Bible Study, at 
orthfield. 


Aug. 1-24.—Continuation of the 
Chautauqua Assembly. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 22.—Continuation 
of the Summer School of the 
University of Chicago. 


Aug. 1-24. — Continuation of 
School for Systematic Bible 
Study, Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 1-16.—Continuation of the 
Catholic Summer School, at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Aug. 1-17.—Continuation of the 
Christian Baptist Bethany As- 
sembly Excampment. 


Aug. 1-2.—Methodist Episcopal 
Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Association, at Mountain Lake 
Park, 


Aug. 3-10.—Fifteenth National 
Universalist Summer Meet- 
ing, at Weirs, Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, N. H. 


4 3-15.—General Conference 
of Christian Workers, at 
Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 5-25.—Methodist Episcopal 
Mountain Chautaugua, at 
Mountain Lake Park. 


Aug. 9-13.—Catholic Jnterna.- 
tonal Scientific Congress, at 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 


aa - 9-16.—Baptist Vineyard 
ssoctation, at Cottage City. 


Aug. 19-24.—Institute of the Uni- 

ted Presbyterian Young Peo- 

le’s Christian Union, in 
maha, 


ae 23-30.—Biblical Assembly 

of the American Society of 
Religious Education, at Moun- 
tain Lake Park. 


Aug. 24.—Closing exercises of 
the Chautaugua School. 


Sept. 26-30.—Congress of the Va- 
tional Prison Association, at 
Milwaukee. 


Sept. 28.—Meeting of the Con- 
regational Union of Eng 
and and Wales, in Leicester 

: Eng. j 
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Perfect Manifolding. 


In the Crary typewriter per- 
fectly flat platens, separate from 


the feed rollers, have been intro- 
duced, and where several copies 


of any manuscript are required, a 
platen made of brass is used. 
This gives a hard, unyielding sur- 
face for the type to strike against, 
and the last copy of a dozen or 
fifteen is as plain as the first. If 
but one copy is to be made, the 
turn of a hand-screw substitutes 
a hard rubber platen suitable 
for the purpose. Thus, while 
this is essentially a book-writing 
machine, its scope of utilit 
includes the work done by all 
other typewriters in general, 
and a single sheet of note-paper 
seems quite as much at home be- 
tween its rollers as a double-entry 
ledger. 

A special feature of this ma- 
chine 1s the manner in which the 
various punctuation and reference 
marks may be manipulated in the 
formation of fancy borders and 
other ornamentation. The com- 
binations are numberless, and 
many really beautiful effects can 
be produced. 
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A ’97 Model. 

Tue Hardy Cycle Company are 
first in the field with a ’97 ‘“‘ Road 
Wheel’”’ built for ‘‘ Comrorr.” 
About four months ago an acci- 
dent in their factory, 42 West 
67th Street, New York City, 
destroyed the stock on hand, 
and also the patterns of their ’96 
model. The Company at once 
decided to manufacture their ’97 
wheel and introduce improve- 
ments that they had contemplated 
bringing out next year. This 
Bicycle is strictly a ‘‘ Road 
Wheel,’’ and built exclusively for 
those who ride for pleasure, exer- 
cise and health, and want ‘‘ Com- 
FORT.”’ 


In 1855 Dr. Robert Hunter, 
of New York, was editor of Hun- 
ter’s Medical Specialist and 
a of Diseases of the Chest. 

e is also the author of ‘‘ Princi- 
ples and Practice of Inhalation,” 
and of numerous small books con- 
cerning consumption and its treat- 
ment. He adopted the germ the- 
ory of Martin, Barron Carmichael, 
and Lanza in 1851 after a thor- 
ough investigation, and has since 
then successfully maintained it as 
the only doctrine that embodied 
the true cause of consumption. 


ALTHOUGH our subscription list 
is increasing at a rapid pace, we 
wish to see it in the hands of every 
clergyman in the United States 
as far as possible. In order to do 
this, we need more good agents, 
Our terms are liberal and well 
worth the acceptance of any 
clergyman, student, or layman 
who desires to add to his income. 


WE wish to again remind our 
readers that they will find it both 
interesting and profitable to study 
the announcements of our adver- 
tisers and to assure them that they 
will receive a prompt and cour- 
teous response to any inquiry they 
may make. 





